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“T venture,” argues President Eliot, “to 
state one broad reason why our govern- 
ment should not-establish and maintain 
auniversity. If the people of the United 
States have any special destiny, any pecu- 
liar function in the world, it is to try to 
work out, under extraordinary favorable 
circumstances, the problem of free insti- 
tutions for a heterogeneous, rich, multi- 
tudinous people, spread over a vast terri- 
tory.” So? Did the president of Har- 
vard mean to hide a sophism when he 
planted “function” by the side of “ des- 
tiny” as its synonym? Special Destiny! 
Is it not rather early to pronounce oracu- 
larly -upon the destiny of the people of 
the United States? Is it already certainly 
known what the particular doom of this 
people is? Nay, if these professional 
teachers rush forward to protest that the 
people’s servants shall not promote their 
mental culture, can they await the un- 
folding of their fate without the most 
painful apprehensions? Function! Yes, 
itis in order to speak of the function of | 
the people of the United States, but not | 
of their “peculiar function.” They have | 
no peculiar function. The function of | 
this people is the same as the function of | 
every people, namely, to get out of hell | 
and to get toward heaven as fast as possi- | 
ble. Does President Eliot know of a peo- | 
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ple anywhere to whom that rather im- 
portant function does not belong? 


“The problem of free institutions,” you 
say. But you should not say so. Free 
institutions are no longer a problem with 
the people of the United States. That 
problem was wiped off our black-board 
nearly a century ago. We have free insti- 
tutions now—institutions built by the 
people and controlled by them. Govern- 
ment is theirs—their agent, their instru- 
ment, their voice. As the people shal! 
command, that agent will help or hinder 
them, in their struggle upward, or their 
career downward. Quite another prob- 
lem is written on the black-board now, 
namely: Given to the option of the peo- 
ple whether they will go up or down, 
which way will they go? A grave prob- 
lem if we rightly regard it; a problem by 
no means yet solved by the people of the 
United States. The people of Massachu- 
setts have persistently declared, that as 
for all in their house they desire them to 
goup. The people of some other States 
have as persistently declared, let every 
man go up if he can, provided he is white. 
If he can’t, what matter ? 

The government of Massachusetts has 
fuithfully seconded the aspirations of her 
people. The governments of other States 
have faithfully reflected the indifference 
of theirs. The government of Massachu- 
setts cannot directly aid the people of 
Delaware, nor can the government of Del- 
aware directly retard the people of Mas- 
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sachusetts. Yet 


those two communities |forded relief, although 
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not expressly 


are by no means independent; the people | assigned to that duty, and although relief 
of each State influence the destiny of the | was otherwise attainable. 


people in every other State. 

A vote given in Rhode Island may de- 
stroy the profits of 2 harvest in the valley 
of the Mississippi. A vote given in Kan- 
sas may throw Wall Street into convul- 
A million and a half of such 
votes are in the hands of men utterly un- 
able to read them. Under such circum- 
stances can the nation afford to fold its 
arms? It may do well enough when you 
are safe on shore, if you see a ship in the 
offing with a stone-blind crew on her 


sions. 


decks and a tempest about to break over | 


her, merely to call on the helpless seamen 
to make sail and come into port. The 
world will not be apt to call such listless 
indifference, such obdurate selfishness, 
blessed. But they may call it discreet, 
prudent, economical. If, on the contrary, 
you are not on shore, but in the cabin of 
the imperiled ship, you must not expect 
toearn a high character for prudence 
even, unless you help the sightless mari- 
ners to handle the ropes, or at least show 
them the way to the shrouds. 


| 





| 


Government has built many school. 
houses in Massachusetts and elsewhere, it 
has endowed noble universities and agri. 
cultural colleges in Michigan and in 
other States, although private agencies 
might have done the same. Public lib. 
erty still survives. It is less than a quar. 
ter of a century since Daniel Webster 
looked with apprehension upon the pros. 
pect of a separate republic upon the 
Pacific coast. The government has 
helped to bind the two coasts together by 
arailway. Perhaps it is too early to say 
what may be the effect of that measure 
upon American liberty. But it is more 
than two hundred years since Govern. 
ment laid the corner-stone of Harvard 
University, and it is not yet perceptible 
that the foundations of public liberty have 
been weakened thereby. 

Among the aborigines of America, 
statesmen do very generally hold that 
public authority should defer to private 
agencies; and so their Government looks 
coolly on while the victim of a larceny 


Yet the president of Harvard Univer-| makes reprisal on the thief, and the 
sity insists that the government of the | friends of the murdered execute vengeance 


United States must be listless. He gravely 
says, if the government means to dispel 
that mental blindness, “it saps the foun- 
dations of public liberty.’ So? “The 
habit of being helped by the government, 
even if it be to things good in themselves, 
to churches, railroads, and universities, is 
a most insidious and irresistible enemy of 
republicanism.” So? “Americans main- 
tain that government is to do nothing not 
expressly assigned to it to do; that it is to 
perform no function which any private 
agency can perform as well, and that it is 
not to do a public good, even, unless that 
good be otherwise unattainable.” 

No, no! not al] Americans maintain 
that doctrine, thank God! Only the ab- 
original Americans and the president of 
Harvard Univerity have as yet publicly 
avowed that doctrine. When Shreveport 
and Memphis are wasted by fever, when 
Ireland is wasted by famine, and Chicago 


and Boston by fire, Government kas af: 





on the murderer. But the prevailing 
opinion in American society is, that all 
such eccentricities as larceny and homi- 
cide, call for the admonition and instruc- 
tion of the civil government. Not that 
private agencies cannot reach them. 
Government will not allow such agencies 
to interfere. The great teachers which 
Government commissions for the instruc- 
tion of such learners, are courts, peniten- 
tiaries, and the gallows. Very many peo- 
ple believe the school-house and the uni- 
versity to be means of instruction quite 
as becoming and much cheaper. And 
there are some enthusiasts (?) who believe 
that such means, properly employed, are 
quite as efficient, and do not sap the foun- 
dations of public liberty any more than 
their more popular rivals—prisons and 
gibbets. Let us be tolerant of such en- 
thusiasms, if we cannot partake of them. 

“We deceive ourselves dangerously,” 
pleads President Eliot, ““when we think 
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or speak as if education, whether primary | 
or university, could guarantee republican 
institutions.’ Do we, indeed? Well, 
well! Edueate a people once. Nota 
class, but a people. And then let some 
cocked hat or some crowned head attempt 
toestablish any other than republican 
institutions over them, and sce who is 
dangerously deceived. But does Presi- 
dent Eliot know of any well regulated 
accident insurance company willing to 
guarantee republican institutions where 
the people are no! educated? Orv, for that | 
matter to guarantee stability to institu- | 


France and Spain | 
| 





tions of any kind? 
will pay high for a policy, and allow the 
underwriters to select the institutions. 
England is very old. How long before 
she will seek insurance? The Republic 
isyoung. How long before she will offer | 
arisk? Stable government is not possible 
where muscle is trained and mind neg- | 
lected. 

Eleven hundred years ago the greatest | 
soldier of that age was swinging to and | 
fro over the face of Europe, carrying con- | 
quest wherever he went, and gathering | 
under his standards every country, all 
styles of civilization and all forms of bar- 
barism to be found between the Pillars 
of Hercules and the Baltic sea. But 
Charlemagne very well knew that mere 
force never could weld that heterogeneous 
mass into anything more than the semb- 
lance of a State. He resolved to plant 
schools in the track of his armies, to illu- 
minate the boundaries of his empires by 
ahigher culture,which should distinguish 
it from all surrounding barbarisms, and 
should cement its different parts by a 
common learning and a common religion. 

Foregoing all professional and all na- 





tional prejudice, the great fighter dug out 
of the monasteries of England teachers | 
to help him on in his work. Te actually | 
founded some great schools. The concep- 
tion was a grand one. But it was prema- 
ture. Charlemagne found too many 
obstructionists. His life was too short. 
He died and returned to dust, and his em- 
pire crumbled almost as soon as his body. | 
This republic is not carrying its stand. | 
ards abroad. It disclaims the conquests 


of war. But she cannot escape the con- 
quests of peace. The Republic does not 
subjugate, it attracts. All styles, all grades 
of culture, all forms of belief, ull colors 
of skin, and every shade of every color, 
are being poured into its lap; “a hetero- 
geneous, rich, multitudinous population,” 
as President Eliot aptly describes it. All 
have not the same influence in society, 
but all have the same power in the State. 
The vote which Emerson gives in Cam- 
bridge may be exactly compensated by 
the vote of some unlettered wretch in 
Texas who, but a few years since, was 
wrenched from the realm of chattledom. 
Has Government no duty in the prem- 
ises ? ’ 


Yes, says the president of Harvard Uni- 


_versity, Government has the plain duty 


of standing still, to see what will come 
of the shapeless, tumid mass. That he 
believes to be our “peculiar function.” 


| Standing with Macbeth by the cauldron 


into which witches threw— 
* Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind worm’s sting, 

Lizzard’s leg and owlet’s wing,’’— 
he would probably have felt that the end 
of social effort was to idly await the result 

f the boiling, and see what sort of stew 

would come of it. Yet any rational cook 
could tell him, without waiting the result 
of the experiment, that unless a great deal 
of seasoning was used the stew would be 
a failure. And it requires no prophet to 
assure us that, unless we expend a great 
deal more effort in assimilating the diverse 
ingredients composing this great seething 
commonwealth, we shall fail to reduce 
them to a homogeneous society ora stable 
State. In this effort every private agency 
ought to join. To it every public organ- 
ization, from the school district to the na- 
tion, absolutely must contribute. 

Six thousand years of history testify 
that it is utterly unsafe to exclude great 
bodies of men from all participation in 
public affairs, no matter how ignorant 
they are, no matter what color tiey are of. 
Current events forcibly corroborate that 
testimony. But the plainest dictates of 
reason teach that itis always unsafe, and 
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sooner or later must be fatal to any State 
to confer power upon great bodies of men, 
and leave them utterly uninstructed how 
to use it. Society calls the mother unnat- 
ural and cruel, who gives birth to a child 
and exposes it, unclad and unfed, to the 
caprices of chance. Such conduct is in. 
deed likely to prove fatal to the child. 
But what must the angels say of that 


State which gives birth to multitudes of | 


citizens and leaves their great capabili- 
ties to the guidance of blind ignorance ? 


| 
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have a good laugh, and fall to work over 
our dinners with rare appetites. 

On Friday afternoon I appoint workers 
for the following week, to do “genera! 
housework.” They are called “house 
monitors.”” Their business is—to pass the 
water four times a day, go around with 
the hand-basin twice a day to wet all the 
slate-rags, sweep the vestibule when ne. 
cessary, and once a day to wash the zinc 
and the front door-step. Two carry water, 
and are called “water monitors,” and in 


The consequences of such insane neglect | cold weather I have a “fire monitor.” 
are not confined to the citizen; they will | His business is—to bring coal from the 


eventually overtake, and finally over- 
whelm the State. 
ee eee 


HOW I KEEP MY SCHOOL-ROOM CLEAN. 
BY ANNABELL LEE. 


When a school-girl, [ particularly dis- | 


liked the days on which I was obliged to 
help sweep the school-room. I came 
from the encounter with grimy hands, 
dusty hair and garments, and, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, my temper at 
such times was not the most angelic. 
When I became a teacher, I resolved to 
have as few regular sweeping-days as pos- 
- sible. I think I have found out how to 
keep clean without very much trouble, 
-and my school-room is swept but once a 
week. 

Friday is my cleaning-day. When school 
is out at noon, I say to my little band, 
“ Now, all that want to help me work, 
raise hands,” and I have plenty to choose 
from. I select two for sweeping, and two 
more for a reserve when the others tire; 
two more shake the carpets; two scrub 
the vestibule-closet and out-houses, and 
two sweep and put the cellar in order. I 
put on one of the girl’s sun-bonnets and a 
big apron, and superintend the whole of 
it. Then we throw open the windows, 
dust, lay down carpets, wipe finger-marks 
from the white paint, and wash the zinc. 
I generally have the whole place fit for 
Queen Victoria in half an hour. Many 
hands make the work easy. Then we 
rake up the leaves and sweep the yards, 
and when all is nicely done we run down 
to the creek and wash, shake off the dust, 


| 
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cellar, rake the fire, and empty and sift 
coal. This office is no sinecure, and the 
work is not the most fascinating in the 
world. Yet there is quite a rivalry to se. 
cure it, as well as the other situations, and 
I often have my monitors engaged fo: 
weeks ahead. They work expeditiously, 
and lose very little time. They study at 
home, so as not to miss any lessons. [ 
sometimes give little rewards, pencils, 
picture-cards, etc., but all seem to take 
pleasure in keepiag the school-room neat. 
Ihave a good scraper at the door, and 
every morning I put out the door-mat for 
the accommodation of dusty feet. 

Every scholar is responsible for dirt or 
bits under or near his desk, and is obliged 
to have everything in perfect order before 
going out at noon or recess. No one is 
allowed to have eatables in his desk, and 
the law regarding sassafras and birch, 
baby-wood and chestnuts, is as inexorable 
as that of the Medes and Persians! 

I have a few careless folks. There are 
one or two boys that all the soap of Col. 
gate & Co., and all the water in Delaware, 
could not keep clean. They bid daily 
defiance to combs, towels, and the soap- 
dish. If, after line upon line and precept 
upon precept, they persist in coming with 
unkempt hair, dirty hands and clothes, | 
send them home to get freshened up. But 
my boys are generally neat, and are cap! 
tal workers. They don’t lean on the 
broom-handle, and gossip and giggle, as 
the little feminines do! To be sure, | 
have surprised more than one Highlant 
fling on the cellar floor, when I though‘ 
the errand for coal was lengthy. I have 
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also had small toads brought up in the 
scuttle. I have seen heavy bayonet 
thrusts and charges with the broom- 
handles. I have seen the most marvel- 
ous double-shuffles executed on door-mat. 
But all these things don’t depreciate their 
general usefulness, and I wouldn’t give a 
copper for a boy who hasn’t fun and 
whistle and dance in him. 

No matter what work I wish done, they 
are always willing and pleased to help do 
it, I hardly know the reason. Probably 
pecause I always ask them pleasantly— 
possibly because they see I am not afraid 
of work myself. The place in which I 
spend eight hours out of twenty-four must 
be clean and attractive. I cannot do my 
school-work well, or with enthusiasm, 
amid ugly, dir.y, unsightly surroundings. 
I have an aversion to ragged, soiled books 
and broken slates—have a place for every- 
thing, and there it is kept. Why, we 
even brush out the flies at night! You 
think that verging on “old-maidism.” 
Well, say it again; I like it! Director 
A., says I will be wanting fly-screens next 
summer, and Director B., says my cellar 
is clean enough for a milk-cellar, and 
even the big, good-looking blonde gentle- 
nan, With the official title of County Su- 
perintendent, before whom I stand in fear 
and trembling, vouchsafed me a crumb of 
praise On his last official visit—Penne«yl- 
eania School Journal. 

age 

Too Mucu DisciPLinE.—We are gravi- 
tating towards a state of disciple in our 
American schools whose perfection will 
he simply awful. Weare governed by an 
oligarchy—the most tyrannical form of 
government known on earth. Not less 
than six, and not more than twenty men, 
sit in council over us. We may be the 
most efficient teachers in the world; we 
may work ourselves into a fit of sickness; 
we may produce the most wonderful re- 
sults; and yet when our superiors come 
to sit upon us in judgment, all they have 
to do is to nod and wink at one another, 
and put little slips of paper with our 
hames not written on them in a box, and 
we are, pedagogically, 2s dead as a door 
nail. Of course a man of spirit will not 
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submit to anysuch fate. When he finds 
a committee-man is pursuing him from 
piqued vanity or personal spleen, he will 
denounce that gentleman, and, if an effi- 
cient teacher, he will always succeed by 
throwing himself on the people; for, 
after all, this is a popular government. 
But this is not our point. What we de- 
sire to call our readers’ attention to, is the 
fact that schoolmasters governed by this 
hydra-headed tyranny are as imperious in 
their administration as they are slavish in 
their servitude. A teacher is now forbid- 
den to send a pupil on a simple errand. 
The mandate comes from the Principal. 
Isn’t it overding matters just a trifle? If 
Miss Smith, in the hurry of her depart- 
ure from home, and in her dread of being 
“reported,” if tardy,—if Miss Smith for- 
gets her handkerchief, or her back-comb, 
or her——well, anything, what is there 
wrong in sending her “ best boy” to fetch 
it? The child likes the job. To him it 
is as good as a reward of merit ;—better 
than somebody’s “ Helps to School Govy- 
ernment.” It is a good thing to be Prin- 
cipal of aschool. It is better to bea 
sensible man. Now, brothers, in this 
matter of governing our assistants— 
assistants, mind you, not servants—let’s be 
sensible; and if we can’t be sensible, let’s 
be as sensible as we can.— Chi. Teacher. 





oe 
CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


Not long since I visited the North 
school in Portland, and among other 
things, I was particularly pleased with 
the manner in which the recitations were 
conducted. Each grade of scholars was 
divided into two divisions. In the room 
which I first entered the Second Division 
was reciting. The teacher was furnished 
with two sets of white cards, correspond- 
ing in number to the number of pupils 
in each division. On each card was writ- 
ten the name of a pupil. The teacher 
placed the cards designed for the division 
reciting together, and then took up the 
top card and read the name written on it. 
The pupil whose name was called stood 
erect by the side of his seat and anwered 
very promptly the questions asked by his 
teacher. The next card was then taken 
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up, the name read and the pupils ques- 
tioned as before, and thus the recitation 
proceeded; and throughout the whole the 
strictest attention was paid by every men.- 
ber of the class. The uncertainty as to 
whose name would be called caused all 
to be on the alert. 

The advantage of this method over the 
old-time, consecutive, clock-work recita- 
tion cannot fail to be Nearly all 
teachers occasionally call on their pupils 
to recite promiscuously ; but as it is some 


seen, 


little trouble to select and designate the | 


pupil to recite, they generally fall back 
on the “turn” method, and use that the 
greater part of the time. Now, by using 
cards the teacher is relieved from the ne- 
cessity of determining who shall recite, 
and, consequently, can devote his whole 
time and attention to the recitation; 
moreover, he can be sure that every pupil 
has an opportunity to recite. The dull 
and backward scholars have an equal 
chance with the brighter ones, and all are 
expected to be prepared on the whole 
lesson.—Muine Jour. of Education. 
TEACHING Ys, HEARING LESSONS. 

To one who is familiar with schools, the 
first glimpse of a class-room, the first 
movement of a class, almost the first word 
spoken, reveals the character of the work 
done in it. Power and skill, or the lack 
of these, are shown in every thing done, 
and felt in the very air. 
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1. [tis immediately apparent that ciass 
and teacher now come together for some 
definite purpose. Each expects something 
of the other. The pupil is under a sense 
of responsibility to the teacher and the 
teacher to the pupil, and each will hold 
the other to his duty. There is an air of 

| business, an attitude of attention, a silent 
but effective demanding, or rather expect. 
ing of attention and effort and of prepar. 
ation of all that was required, together 
with a manifest readiness to be patient 
without sacrifice of thoroughness, to be 
rigid in requirements and conciliatory in 
manner, that give appearance of results. 
No time is wasted in delay, in dawdling, 
in asking and answering needless ques. 
tions. Every thing needed in the class 
has been brought to the class, and every 
thing required for use, map, pointer, cray- 
on, paper and pencils, is at hand. No 
time is wasted in getting into order, or 
discussing “how far we went yesterday,” 
or whether, “this was to be skipped,” or 
in reminding the teacher that he prom. 
jised to do this and that left over from 
last week. The teacher and the class 
{have met for something understood by 
‘them both, and then proceed at once to 
‘do it. 
| 2 The teacher knows the lesson and 
| knows it in such a way that he could re. 
icite as he requires the pupil to recite. 
| He does not need to keep his eye on the 


Both manner} book and his finger on the place. He 


and results bear the unmistakable want of can do without a book, except as_prob- 

a master, or the equally clear signs of an|lems may be taken from it, or sentences 
. . | . . . . : 

apprentice or a trifler. And this whether | given for analysis, or as it contains the 


the work of a class be a “common” or a| text to be translated. 


It more frequently 


“higher” subject; whether the lesson of; lies on the desk for occasional reference 
the day be a familiar one or a new topic. | then is followed letter by letter. It is evi- 


A long visit may increase interest in the 
class or the subject and may disclose the 
source of power, but the fact of good 
teaching and distinction from mere hear- 
ing of lessons is apparent on the face of 
things. It may not be possible to put all 
the points of this difference into words, 
for we often see and feel the force of that 
which we cannot state asa formal precept 
for another to follow, but some elements 


dent that the teacher is master of that 
part of the subject, that he sees how it 
grows out of a preceding part and pre- 
pares the way for what follows, and he 
has estimated the relative importance of 
it and just how much time he can afford 
to spare upon it. His questions show 
this; his explanations clear, right to the 
point, sharp and sharpening, confirm it; 





the manifest confidence of the class in his 


of it may be separated from the complex | statements, and the eagerness with which 


whole. 


they seize and appropriate instruction 
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Practical 


make it plain that they are in the habit of 
receiving positive statements which will 
bear close questioning, and which will 
apply directly to the case in hand. Ques- 
tions asked are for information, not “to 
catch the teacher;’’ the pupil knows that 
he will be expected to be sure of what he 
claims to understand, and that the teacher 
will not be satisfied until every point is 
made clear to all. 

3. Teaching does more than to ask all | 
the questions in the book, more than to 
go all round the class in order every day, | 
more than to call for all the words of the | 
text. It finds out, now in this way and | 
now in that, how much the pupil knows, | 
not how many words he can say; what | 
application of knowledge he can muke, | 
not merely how many rules he can repeat. | 
The teacher’s knowledge is of things, not | 
of words; he sees things in their uses | 
and in their relations and they become to | 
him signs not of learning only, but of | 
wisdom as well. And as face answers to | 
face in the water, so the knowledge of the 
pupil, when a subject is finished, is seen 
though in different degrees to answer to 
his own knowledge. 

4. The teacher’s knowledge of a sub- 
ject is also of such sort that it gives him 
the basis of all needed explanations and 
illustrations. He knows where difficul- 
ties lurk and how they can be met. He 
anticipates that such astep may be too 
much to take at once and divides it into 
two. He sees the need of some special 
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learner and is ready to “bear a hand” 
when others ask forit. ‘You may see how 
quick he is to vary a question, to add to 
an explanation, to lead the pupil into the 
light, to help him to perceive how this 
step follows that. His fertility of resources 
will not please more than his readiness to 
notice just when those resources must be 
used, and when the pupil should be left 
to his own devices. 

5. It compels,—or shall it be rather 
said inspires?—pupils to use their own 
powers and does not allow them to sup- 
pose that all the heavy loads are to be 
carried by the teacher, but of all, the pu- 
pil must carry his part, snd of most, the 
whole. The pupil studies, the pupil 
wrestles with difficulties, the pupil tries 
and tries again, and in the end, the pupil 
gains the victory. He is aided, he is 
guided, he is encouraged, and that is all; 
he does the work, for he is held up firmly 
to it and not allowed to flinch. Just here, 
perhaps, more than anywhere else, the 
power of a true teacher is shown. When 
achild says, “I don’t know,” the hearer 
of lessons simply tells him: the teacher 
compels him to look, at least, for the 
truth. When the child says, “I can’t do 
this,’ the former does it for him; the lat- 
ter sets him at work to do it for himself. 
When the child is indifferent and care- 
less, the one weakly does his task for him 
or lazily lets it go undone; the other, by 
means as various as the resources of a 
fertile and earnest mind, stimulates, pro- 





illustration to aid in grasping a principle, 


yokes, urges him to do his own task, for 


and he inserts what will give necessary | he will accept that of no substitute —W. 


light. He knows how much the senses 
enlighten the mind and he puts a hard 
question with some sensible answer. He 
does not expect a child to understand the 
“book definition” of horizon unless he 
has first called attention to the fact that 
the earth and the sky do appear to mect at 
a certain distance from the observer. He 
does not suppose that many learners will 
“know for certain’ how net veined leaves 
differ from others unless the two have 
been compared, nor that they will know 
how “to write a composition” without 
information about the subject of it. He 
has had experience of al! the trials of a 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING. 





| The public school should be the place 
| to prepare thorougly for the practical bu- 
;siness of active life; and it fails to ac- 
‘complish its work, so far as it fails to 
| secure this result. 

I can in no other way illustrate and en- 
| force suggestions upon practical teaching 
| so well as to refer my readers to the Ger- 
;man primary school, which, it must be 
| conceded, is the model school of the 
| world. The subjects taught in this school 
j are religion, reading, writing, counting, 
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mental arithmetic, writing to dictation, 
singing, grammar, repeating prose and 
poetry by heart, drawing, natural history, 
botany, and geography; not all at once, 
but gradually and thoroughly. The 
schoo] opens at seven in the morning, and 
closes at eleven. One hour is devoted to 
religious and three hours to secular teach- 
ing; and then the school-day is over. 
The masters are always fresh for work, 
and the children active, but not fatigued. 
There is no sham teaching, or dawdling 
over forms, in this school. 

Elementary teaching in Germany is 
made eminently practical, by applying 
the principles of each department stud. 
ied to the business transactions of ordi- 
nary life. The teacher imagines, for 
instance, the purchase of some apples, 
and requires the children to calculate 
what will be the price of a certain quan- 
tity, and how much change they would 
get back for a dollar or half a dollar paid 
for them. The whole class are called in- 
to consultation, and much fun awakened 
by the incidents of the bargain. Writing 
is taught so as to include composition. 
No German boy or girl leaves the primary 
school who is not able to compose and 
write a respectable letter. But every 
teacher will be interested to know just 
how this German school is conducted, to 
secure such practical results. I can in 
no other way so well give this informa- 
tion as by quoting the description of an 
eye-witness who attended an hour’s exam- 
ination in one of these German primary 
schools. 

“The class being ranged, with slates 
and pencils in their hands, the master 
propounds the subject. ‘ Let me see,’ he 
will say, ‘to-day is market-day. You live, 
we will say, not here, but in the little 
house just beyond the village, three miles 
xway. Mother sends you to market with 
something to sell, and for something to 
buy; but you are not to go home to-night, 
and so you want to write a letter telling 
her what you have done. Now, then, be- 
gin. What shall we write down first ?— 
‘T have sold three hens for ——,’ shouts a 
little, fat, white-haired fellow, who plainly 
is used to selJing his mother’s farm pro- 
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duce. ‘Stop!’ says the master: ‘you are 
too fast. That’s not the way to begin: 
we will come to that after.’ Here several 
rise, and ask to be heard. A little girl, 
with golden hair plaited down the back, 
shouts out, ‘My dear mother!’—‘ No, 
says the Herr: ‘that’s good; it will come 
later.” Another: ‘To-day is Friday !’— 
‘That’s right; but there is more to add.’ 
At last it is settled that the name of the 
place, and the day of the month, and per- 
haps the hour of the day, if need be, shall 
all be set down first, and at the right hand 
of the letter, before anything else be done. 
Having settled now what is first to be 
done, next comes the question how to do 
it, and the competition who shall do it 
best. The end of the room has huge 
blackboards, sponges, and chalk, and 
towels, with little long rows of steps for 
the little ones to climb up. The letter 
has first to be written out (in draft) on the 
blackboard, and corrected and _ settled 
finally, before it is allowed to be written 
with ink on paper. Now, then, a child is 
called to write out (one on each board) at 
the right-hand corner, the name of, say 
Rottenburg; the day, Friday; the date, 
Sept. 20, 1871. The arrangement of this 
gives rise to a variety of opinion and dis- 
cussion. Shall ‘Rottenburg’ go down as 
two words or one? Shall ‘burg’ have a 
capital letter to commence with? Shall 
a stroke part the words? or shall the 
whole be written together? Shall ‘Fri- 
day’ go below or on the line? Shall we 
write 20 Sept., or 20 September, or Sep- 
tember 20? Shall we put 1871 below or 
on the line? Shall we begin near the top 
of the board, or lower, or more right or 
left ?—write on three lines, two lines, or 
one line? At last the test is settled; and 
the master asks the cleverest girl to write 
out the pattern agreed, dating at the right- 
hand corner, with the proper margin all 
round; and this is now copied over by 
each on the slate as the right heading. 
‘My dear mother’ is rightly placed at 
last the same way; and, preliminaries ad- 
justed, the real business of the day be- 
gins in earnest. ‘ My dear mother—I did 
not get into Rottenburg before the hand 
of the clock on the lower church told 
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three quarters of eight,’ and so forth. 
The letter being finished, revision and 
criticism begin. Each pupil changes 
slates with his or her neighbor, who has 
to pick flaws and find fault. The corrected 
slates are shown to tne master, wno gives 
the finishing touch. At last they all sit 
down to the desk, take pen and ink, mend 
their pens, rule their paper, and write out 
the letter fairly on the pages of their book, 
which is to form a standard reference for 
any letters of the sort they may want to 
write in their future life. 

“In all this proceeding there is noth- 
ing very new perhaps, but it is so ad- 
mirably done that the spectator can not 
help taking an interest in the process. 
Every item entered is made a matter of 
discussion: The prices of fowls. How 
much a fat fowl should weigh. How 
much a lean one. A reasonable price. 
What food fattens fowls best. What sort 
of fowls they are, and how old. The 
price of cabbage, of carrots, of apples, 
their sorts, the quantity produced—every- 
thing to bring the school home to the life 
wants, interest, and duties is done, the 
scholars themselves contributing each his 
mite to the store of information the letter 
contains. The expenses, too, of the day, 
the bargains, and the shops are all dis- 
cussed. After one such display as this, I 
went home, looking at the baskets in the 
market, at the donkey-.carts lading for re- 
turn home, at the buyers and sellers, and 
at the goods in the little shop-windows 
with more interest than ever I had in 
such things before. I felt that in this 
German school the children were train- 
ing for the real duties of their lives.”— 
Oreutt’s Teachers’ Manual. 


QUALIFACTIONS OF A Goop ScHoot- 
MASTER.—1. Knowledge of the world and 
of the demands of American life. 2. 
Knowledge of man and the demands of 
human nature; the knowledge of the 
body and physiology; and the knowl- 
edge of mind and mental philosophy. 
The additional qualifications are: Free- 
dom from eccentricities, belief in com- 
mon sense, devotion to principle, love of 
hard work, love of his race. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM APRIL NUMBER. | 


I now come to consider Mr. Spencer's 
second chapter, in which, under the head- 
ing of “ Intellectual Education,” he gives 
an admirable summing up of the main 
principles in which the great writers on 
the subject have agreed, from Comenius 
downward. These principles are, per- 
haps, not all of them unassailable, and 
even where they are true, many mistakes 
must be expected before we arrive at the 
best method of applying them; but the 
only reason that can be assigned for the 
small amount of influence they have 
hitherto exercised is, that most teachers 
are as ignorant of them as of the abstru- 
sest doctrines of Kant and Hegel. 

In stating these principles Mr. Spencer 
points out that they merely form a com- 
mencement for a science of education. 
“ Before educational methods can be made 
to harmonize in character and arrange- 
ment with the faculties in the mode and 
order of unfolding, it is first needful that 
we ascertain with some completeness how 
the faculties do unfold. At present we 
have acquired on this point only a few 
general notions. These general notions 
must be developed in detail—must be 
transformed into a multitude of specific 
propositions before we can be said to 
possess that science on which the art of 
education must be based. And then, 
when we have definitely made out in what 
succession and in what combinations the 
mental powers become active, it remains 
to choose out of the many possible ways 
of exercising each of them, that which 
best conforms to its natural mode of ac- 
tion. Evidently, therefore, it is not to be 
supposed that even our most advanced 
modes of teaching are the right ones, or 
nearly the right ones.” It is not to be 
wondered at that we have no science of 
education. Those who have been able to 
observe the phenomena have had no in- 
terest in generalizing from them. Up to 
the present time the schoolmaster has 
been a person to whom boys were sent to 
learn Latin and Greek. He has had, 
therefore, no more need of a science than 
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the dancing-master. But the present cen- | pil can learn nothing but words, and will 
tury, which has brought in so many | speedily sink into apathy and disgust. 
changes will not leave the state of educa-| That we must proceed from the known 
tion as it found it. Latin and Greek, if| to the unknown is something more than 
they are not dethroned in our higher a corollary to the above;* because not 
schools, will have their despotism chang- | only are new concepts formed by the com. 
ed for a very limited monarchy. A course | bination of old, but the mind has a liking 
of instruction certainly without Greek | for what it knows, and this liking extends 
| itself to all that can be connected with 


and perhaps without Latin will have to| 
be provided for middle schools. its object. The principle of using the 


Juster | 
views are beginning to prevail of the 
schoolmaster’s function. It is at length 
perceived that he has to assist the devel- 
opment of the human mind, and, perhaps 


/known in teaching the unknown is so 
| simple, that all teachers who really en. 
| deavor to make anything understood, 
| naturally adopt it. The traveler who is 


by-and-by, he may think it as well to learn | describing what he has seen and what we 
all he can of that which he is employed | have not seen tells us that it is in one 
in developing. When matters have ad-| particular like this object, and in another 
vanced as far as this, we may begin to | like that object,with which we are already 
hope for a science of education. In) familiar. We combine these different 
Locke’s day he could say of physical sci-| Concepts we possess, and so get some no- 
ence that there was no such science in| tion of things about which we were pre- 
existence. For thousands of years the| viously ignorant. What is required in 
human race had lived in ignorance of the | our teaching is that the use of the known 





simplest laws of the world it inhabited. 
But the true method of inquiring once 
introduced, science has made such rapid 
conquests, and acquired so great import- 
ance, that some of our ablest men seem 
inclined to deny, if not the existence, at 


least the value, of any other kind of 


knowledge. So, too, when teachers seek 
by actual observation to discover the laws 
of mental development, a science may be 
arrived at which, in its influence on man- 
kind, would, perhaps, rank before any we 
now possess. 

Those who have read the previous Es. 
says will have seen in various forms most 
of the principles which Mr. Spencer enu- 
merates, but I gladly avail myself of his 
assistance in summing them up. 


1, We should proceed from the simple | 


to the complex, both in our choice of sub- 
jects and in the way in which each sub- 
ject is taught. 
few subjects at once, and, successively 
adding to these, should finally carry on 
all subjects abreast. 

Each larger concept is made by a com- 
bination of smaller ones, and presuppo- 
ses them. If this order is not attended 
to in communicating knowledge, the pu- 


We should begin with but | 


should be employed more systematically. 
Most teachers think of boys who have no 
school learning as entirely ignorant. The 
least reflection shows, however, that they 
know already much more than schools 
can ever teach them. A sarcastic exam. 
iner is said to have handed a small piece 
of paper toa student, and told him to 
write all he knew on it. Perhaps many 
boys would have no difficulty in stating 
the sum of their school learning within 
very narrow limits, but with other knowl- 
edge a child of five years old, could he 
write, might soon fill a volume.t Our 
aim should be to connect the knowledge 
boys bring with them to the school-room 
| With that which they are to acquire there. 
[I suppose all will allow, whether they 





| Mr. Spencer does not mention this principle in 
his enumeration, but, no doubt, considers he im- 
plies it. 


+*Si l'on partageait tout la science humaine en 
deux parties, une commune a tons les hommes, 
l'autre particuliere aux savants, celleci serait 
| tres-petite en comparison de Vautre. Malis nous 
ne songeons guere aux acquisitions generales, 
parce qu’elles se font sans qu'on y pense, et meme 
| avant l’age de raison; que d’ailleurs le savoir ne 
| ge fait remarquer que par ses differences, et que, 
comme dans les equations d’algebre, les quantites 
communes se comptent pour rien.’ —# mile, livre i. 
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otherwise, | 
kind has | 


think it a matter of regret or 
that hardly anything of the 
hitherto been attempted. Against this 
state of things I can not refrain from 
borrowing Mr. Spencer’s eloquent protest 
“ Not recognizing the truth that the func- 
tion of books is supplementary—that they 
form an indirect means to knowledge 
when direct means fail, a means of seeing | 
through other men what you can not sce 
for yourself, teachers are eager to give | 
second-hand facts in place of first-hand | 
facts. Not perceiving the enormous val-| 
ue of that spontaneous education which | 
goes on early years, not perceiving that a 
child’s restless observation, instead of be- | 

ing ignored or checked, should be dili- | 
gently ministered to and made as accurate | 
and complete as possible, they insist on 
occupying its eyes and thoughts with | 
things that are, for the time being, incom- | 
prehensible and repugnant. Possessed by | 
a superstition which worships the s sym- | 
bols of knowledge instead of the knowl. | 
edge itself, they do not see that only when | 
his acquaintance with the objects and | 
processes of the household, the street, 
and the fields, is becoming tolerably ex- 
haustive, only then should a child be in- 
troduced to the new sources of informa- 
tion which books supply, and this not 
only because immediate cognition is of 
far greater value than mediate cognition, 
but also because the words contained in 
books can be rightly interpreted into 
ideas only in proportion tothe antecedent 
experience of things.”** While agreeing | 
heartily in the spirit of this protest, I 
doubt whether we should wait till the 
child’s acquaintance with the objects and | 
processes of the household, the street, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





* After remarking on the wrong order in which | 
subjects are taught, 
perceptions unnaturally dulled by early thwart- 
ings, and a coerced attention to books, what with 
the mental confusion produced by teaching sub- 
* jects before they can be understood, and in each 
of them giving generalizations before the facts of 
which they are the generalizations, what with 
making the pupil a mere passive recipient of oth- 
ers’ ideas and not in the least leading him to be 
an active inquirer of self-instructor, and what 
with taxing the faculties to excess, there are very 
few minds that become as. efficient as they might 
be.” 


he continues, ** What with | 





| meet with, and their attention 


‘lish grammar. 


| new 
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and the fields, is becoming tolerably ex- 
haustive before we give him instruction 
from books. The point of time which 
Mr. Spencer indicates is, at all events, 
rather hard to fix, and I should wish to 
connect book-learning as s90n as possible 
with the learning that is being acquired 
in other ways. Thus might the 
books, and the acts and objects of daily 
life, win an additional interest. If, ¢. g., 
the first reading » about the 
animals, and later on about the trees and 
flowers which the children constantly 


both 


books wer¢ 


were kept 
up by large colored pictures, to which 
the text might refer, the children would 
soon find both pleasure and advantage tn 
reading, and they would look at the ani 
mals and trees with a keener interest from 
the additional knowledge of them they 
had derived from books. Ti 
course, only one small application 
very influential principle. 

One marvelous instance of the n¢ 
of this principle is found in the practice 
of teaching Latin grammar before Eng 
Respect for the high au. 
thority of Professor Kennedy, who would 
not have English grammar taught at all, 
prevents my expressing myself as strongly 
as I should like in this matter. As Pro- 
fessor Seeley has so well pointed out, 
children bring with them to school the 
knowledge of language in its concrete 
form. They may soon be taught to ob- 
serve the language they already know, 
and to find, almost for themselves, some 
of the main divisions of words init. But, 
instead of availing himself of the child’s 
previous knowledge, the schoolmaster 
takes a new and difficult language, differ- 
ing as much as possible from English, a 
and difficult science, that of grain- 
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| mar, conveyed, too, in a new and difficult 


terminology; and all this he tries to teach 
at the same time. The consequence is 
that the science is destroyed, the termi 
nology is either misunderstood, or, more 
probably, associated with no ideas, and 
even the language for which every sacri 
fice is made, is found, in nine cases out 
of ten, never to be acquired at all.* 





* A ciass of boys whom I once took in Latin De- 
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2. “ All development is an advance from 
the indefinite to the definite.” 
I do not feel very certain of the truth 


of this principle, or of its application, if 


true. Of course, a child’s intellectual 
conceptions are at first vague, and we 
should not forget this; but it is rather a 
fact than a principle. 

3. “Our lessons ought to start from the 
concrete, and end in the abstract.””,. What 
Mr. Spencer says under this head well 
deserves the attention of all teachers. 
“General formulas which men have de- 
vised to express groups of details, and 
which have severally simplified their con- 
ceptions by uniting many facts into one 
fact, they have supposed must simplify 
the conceptions of a child also. They 
have forgotten that a generalization is 
simple only in comparison with the whole 
mass of particular truths it comprehends; 
that it is more complex than any one of 
these truths taken simply; that only, after 
many of these single truths have been 
acquired, does the generalization ease 
the memory and help the reason; and 
that, to a mind not possessing these single 
truths, it is necessarily amystery.* Thus, 


lectus denied, with the utmost confidence, when I 
questioned them on the subject, that there were 
any such things in English as verbs and substan- 
tives, 
nine or ten caned, because, when he had said that 
proficiscor was a deponent verb, he could not say 
what a deponent verb was. Evenif he had re- 
membered the inaccurate grammar definition ex- 
pected of him, ‘A deponent verb is a verb with a 
passive form and an active meaning,” his compre- 
hension of proficiscor would have been no greater. 
It is worth observing that, even when offending 
sreviously in great matters against the principle 
of connecting fresh knowledge with the old, teach- 
ers are sometimes driven toitinsmall. They find 
that it is better for boys to see that lignum is like 
reguum, and laudare like amare, than simply to 
learn that lignum is of the Second Declension, 
and laudare of the First Conjugation. If boys had 
to learn, by mere effort of memory, the particular 
declension or conjugation of Latin words before 
they were taught anything about declensions and 
conjugations, this would be as sensible as the 
method adopted in some other instances, and the 


teachers might urge, as usual, that the informa- 
tion would come in useful afterward. 


* “General terms are, as it were, but the in- 
corsements upon the bundles of our ideas; they 
are useful to those who have collected a number 
of ideas, but utterly useless to those who have no 


collections ready for classification.”’—Hadgeworth’s | 


Practical Education, vol. i. 9. 
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On another occasion, I saw a poor boy of | 








fducation. 


| confounding two kinds of simplification, 
| teachers have constantly erred by setting 
| out with “first principles,” a proceeding 
/essentially, though not apparently, at 
| variance with the primary rule [of pro- 
| ceeding from the simple to the complex], 
| which implies that the mind should be 
| introduced to principles through the me- 
dium of examples, and so should be led 
from the particular to the general, from 
the concrete to the abstract.” In conform- 
ity with this principle, Pestalozzi made 
the actual counting of things precede the 
teaching of abstract rules in arithmetic. 
Basedow introduced weights and meas- 
ures into the school, and Mr. Spencer 
describes some exercises in cutting out 
geometrical figures in cardboard as a 
preparation for geometry. The difficulty 
about such instruction is that it requires 
apparatus, and apparatus is apt to get lost 
or out of order. But, if apparatus is good 
for anything at all, it is worth a little 
trouble. There is a tendency in the minds 
of many teachers to depreciate ‘“ mechan- 
ical appliances.” Even a decent black. 
board is not always to be found in our 
higher schools. But, though such appli- 
ances will not enable a bad master to 
teach well, nevertheless, other things be- 
ing equal, the master will teach better 
with them than without them. There is 
little credit due to him for managing to 
dispense with apparatus. An author 
might as well pride himself on being 
saving in pens and paper. 

4.“The genesis of knowledge in the 
individual must follow the same course 
as the genesis of knowledge in the race.” 
This is a thesis on which I have no opin- 
ion to offer. It was, I believe, first main- 
tained by Pestalozzi. 

5. From the above principle Mr. Spen- 
cer infers that every study should have a 
purely experimental introduction, thus 
proceeding through an empirical stage to 
a rational. 

6. A second conclusion which Mr. 
| Spencer draws is that, in education, the 
| process of self-development should be 
}encouraged to the utmost. Children 
should be led to make their own investi- 
gations, and to draw their own inferences. 
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They should be told as little as possible. | boys to their work, and the waste of time 
I quite agree with Mr. Spencer that this | consequent on their inattention, or only 


principle can not be too strenuously in-| half-hearted attention, to the matter be 


sisted on, though it obviously demands a 
high amount of intelligence in the teach- 
er. But if education is to bea training 
of the faculties, if it is to prepare the 
pupil to teach himself, something more 
is needed than simply to pour in knowl- 
edge and make the pupil reproduce it. 
The receptive and reproductive faculties 
form but a small portion of a child's 
powers, and yet the only portion which 
many schoolmasters seek to cultivate. It 
is, indeed, not easy to get beyond this 
point; but the impediment is in us, not 
in the children. “ Who can watch,” asks 
Mr. Spencer, “the ceaseless observation, 
and inquiry, and inference, going on ina 
child’s mind, or listen to its acute remarks 
in matters within the range of its facul- 
ties, without petceiving that these powers 
it manifests, if brought to bear systemat- 
ically upon studies within the same range, 
would readily master them without help ? 
This need for perpetual telling results 
from our stupidity, not from the child's. 
We drag it away from the facts in which 
it is interested, and which it is actively 
assimilating of itself. We put before it 
facts far too complex for it to understand, 
and therefore distasteful to it. Finding 
that it will not voluntarily acquire these 
facts, we thrust them into its mind by 
force of threats and punishment. By 
thus denying the knowledge it craves, and 


cramming it with knowledge it can not! 


digest, we produce a morbid state of its 
faculties, and a consequent disgust for 
knowledge in general. And when, as a 
result, partly of the stolid indolence we 
have brought on, and partly of still-con- 
tinued unfitness in its duties, the child 
can understand nothing without explana. 
tion, and becomes a mere passive recip- 
ient of our instruction, we infer that 


thus. 
helplessness, we make the helplessness a 


reason for our method.” It is, of course,| teachers reject this principle. 
| 


fore them, and then thinks of the eager- 
ness with which the same boys throw 
themselves into the pursuits of their 
| play-hours, will feel a desire to get at the 
‘cause of this difference; and, perhaps, it 
| may seem to him partly accounted for by 
| the fact that their school-work makes a 
/monotonous demand on a single faculty 
/—the memory. 





| %. This brings me to the last of Mr. 
| Spencer's principles of intellectual edu- 
|cation. Instruction must excite the in- 
terest of the pupils, and therefore be 
pleasurable to them. ‘“ Nature has made 
the healthful exercise of our faculties 
both of mind and body pleasurable. It 
is true that some of the highest mental 
powers as yet but little developed in the 
race, and congenitally possessed in any 
considerable degree only by the most ad. 
vanced, are indisposed to the amount of 
exertion required of them. But these in 
virtue of their very complexity will in a 
normal course of culture come last into 
exercise, and will, therefore, have no de- 
mands made on them until the pupil has 
arrived at an age when ulterior motives 
can be brought into play, and an indirect 
pleasure made to counterbalance a direct 
displeasure. With all faculties lower 
than these, however, the immediate grati- 
fication consequent on activity is the nor- 
mal stimulus, and under good manage- 
ment the only needful stimulus. When 
we have to fall back on some other, we 
must take the fact as evidence that we are 
on the wrong track. Experience is daily 
showing with greater clearness that there 
is always a method to be found product.- 
ive of interest—even of delight—and it 
ever turns out that this is the method 
proved by all other tests to be the right 


5 





” 


; : ‘ | one. 
education must necessarily be carried on | 


Having by our method induced | 
|. > : : . > 
'ing, [have found that the majority of 


As far as I have had the means of judg- 


If you 





much easier to point out defects than to} ask them why, most of them will tell you 
remedy them: but every one who has ob- | that it is impossible to make school-work 
served the usual indifference of school-! interesting to children. A large number 
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also hoid that it is not desirable. Let us} although we should certainly not ignore 
consider these two points separately. our children’s likes and dislikes in learn. 

Of course, if it is not possible to get | ing, or in anything else, it is easy to at- 
children to take interest in anything they | tach too much importance to them. Dis. 
could be taught in school, there is an end | like very often proceeds from mere want 
of the matter. But no one really goes as! of insight into the subject. When a boy 
far as this. Every teacher finds thatsome | has “done” the First Book of Euclid 
of the things boys are taught they like | without knowing how to judge of the 
better than others, and perhaps that one} size of an angle, or the Second Book 
boy takes to one subject and another to | without forming any conception of a rec- 
another, and he also finds, both of classes | tangle, no one can be surprised at his not 
and individuals, that they always get on|liking Euclid. And then the failure 
best with what they like best. The ut-; which is really due to bad teaching is 
most that can be maintained is, then, that | attributed by the master to the stupidity 
some subjects which must be taught will! of his pupil, and by the pupil to the dull- 
not interest the majority of the learners.| ness of the subject. If masters really 
And if it be once admitted that it is de-| desired to make learning a pleasure to 
sirable to make learning pleasant and | their pupils, I think they would find that 
interesting to our pupils, this principle | much might be done to effect this with- 
will influence us to some extent in the} out any alteration in the subjects taught. 
subjects we select for teaching, and still} But the present dullness of school-work 
more in the methods by which we endeavy- | is not without its defenders. They insist 
or to teach them. I say we shall be/on the importance of breaking in the 
guided to some extent in the selection of| mind to hard work. This can only be 
subjects. There are theorists who assert} done, they say, by tasks which are repul- 
that nature gives to young minds a crav-| sive to it. The schoolboy does not like, 
ing for their proper aliment, so that they} and ought not to like, learning Latin 
should be taught only what they show an | grammar any more than the colt should 
inclination for. But surely our natural} find pleasure in running ronnd in a cir. 
inclinations in this matter, as in others, | cle: the very fact that these things are 
are neither on the one hand to be ignored, | not pleasant makes them beneficial. Per- 
nor on the other to be uncontrolled by | haps a certain amount of such training 
such motives as our reason dictates to us.| may train down the mind and qualify it 
We at length perceive this in the physi-| for some drudgery from which it might 
cal nurture of our children. Locke di-| otherwise revolt; but if this result is at- 
rects that children are to have very little | tained, it is attained at the sacrifice of the 
sugar or salt. “Sweetmeats of all kinds | intellectual activity which is necessaay 
are to be avoided,” says he, “which, | for any higherfunction. As Carlyle says, 
whether they do more harm to the maker | when speaking of routine work generally, 
or eater is not easy to tell.” (Ed. § 20.)} you want nothing but a sorry nag to draw 
Now, however, doctors have found out| your sand-cart; your high-spirited Arab 
that young people’s taste for sweets should | will be dangerous in such a capacity. 
in moderation be gratified, that they re-| But who would advocate for all colts a 
quire sugar as much as they require any/ training which should render them fit 
other kind of nutriment. But no one|for nothing but such humble toil? I 
would think of feeding his children en-| have spoken elsewhere on this subject, 
tirely on sweetmeats, or even of letting | and here I will merely express my strong 
them have an unlimited supply of plum-} conviction that boys’ minds are frequent- 
puddings and hardbake. If we follow| ly dwarfed, and their interest in intellec- 
out this analogy in nourishing the mind, | tual pursuits blighted, by the practice of 
we shall, to some extent gratify a child’s | employing the first years of their school 
taste for “stories,” whilst we also provide | life in learning by heart things which it 
a large amount of more solid fare. But[is quite impossible for them to under- 


























Mispronunciation. 


stand or care for. Teachers set out by 
assuming that little boys can not under- 
stand anything, and that all we can do 
with them is to keep them quiet and cram 
them with forms which will come in use- 
ful at a later age. When the boys have 
been taught on this system for two or 
three years, their teacher complains that 
they are stupid and inattentive, and that 
so long as they can say athing by heart 
they never trouble themselves to under- 
stand it. In other words, the teacher 
grumbies at them for doing precisely 
what they have been taught to do, for re- 
peating words without any thought of 
their meaning. 

In this very important matter Iam fully 
alive to the difference between theory and 
practice. It is so easy to recommend that 
boys should be got to understand and 
take an interest in their work—so difficult 
to carry out the recommendation! Grown 
people can hardly conceive that words 
which have in’ their minds been associ- 
ated with ramiliar ideas from time imme- 
morial, are mere sounds in the mouths of 
their pupils. The teacher thinks he is 
beginning at the beginning if he says 
that a transitive verb must govern an ac- 
cusative, or that all the angles of a square 
are right angles. He gives his pupils 
credit for innate ideas up to this point, at 
all events, and advancing on this suppo- 
sition he finds he can get nothing out of 
them but memory-work, so he insists on 
this that his time and theirs may not 
seem to be wholly wasted. The great 
difficulty of teaching well, however, is 
after all but a poor excuse for contentedly 
teaching badly, and it would be a great 
step in advance if teachers in general 
were as dissatisfied with themselves as 
they usually are with their pupils.* 





*Mr. Spencer and Professor Tyndall appeal to 
the results of experience as justifying a more 
rational method of teaching. Speaking of geom- 
etrical deductions, Mr. Spencersays: ‘It has re- 
peatedly occurred that those who have been 
stupefled by the ordinary school-drill—by its ab- 
stract formulas, its wearisome tasks, its cramming 
—have suddenly had their intellects roused by 
thus ceasing to make them passive recipients, and 
inducing them to become active discoverers. The 





discouragement caused by bad teaching having | 
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I do not purpose following Mr. Spencer 
through his chapters on moral and phys- 
ical education. In practice I find I can 
draw no line between moral and religious 
education; so the discussion of one with- 
out the other has not for me much inter- 
est. Mr. Spencer hag some very valuable 
remarks on physical education which I 
could do little more than extract, and I 
have already made too many quotations 
from a work which will be in the hands 
of most of my readers. 

Mr. Spencer differs very widely from 
the great body of our schoolmasters. I 
have ventured in turn to differ on some 
points from Mr. Spencer; but I am none 
the less conscious that he has written not 
only one of the most readable, but also 
one of the most important books on edu- 
cation in the English language. 

MISPRONUNCIATION.—A__trayeler in 
Smyrna says that the importance of state 
documents in that country is measured by 
the size of the paper upon which the few 
comprehnsive Arabic characters are writ- 
ten. Judging Soule & Campbell’s “ Pro- 
nouncing Handbook of Words often Mis- 
pronounced,” by that standard, it would 
be of very little value, for it would hardly 
fill a space of six cubic inches. But hap- 
pily, books, like metals, are not depend. 
ent upon bulk alone for their value. This 
one is pure gold, and its meager size adds 
to, rather than detracts from its value, 
since it can be so easily carried in the 
pocket for ready reference. Constant vig- 
ilance is the price of correct pronuncia- 
tion, and when one hears a word of whose 
pronunciation he is in doubt, it needs to 
be looked up on the instant, or it is likely 
to be forgotten and the opportunity lost. 
The inconvenience of carrying an una- 
bridged dictionary in the breast pocket, 
makes this little handbook, with its 3,000 





been diminished by a little sympathy, and sufli- 
cient perseverance excited to achieve a first suc- 
cess, there arises a revolution of feeling affecting 
the whole nature. They no longer find them- 
selves incompetent; they too can do something. 
And gradunily, as success follows success, the 
incubus of despair disappears, and they attack 
the difficulties of their other studies with a cour- 
age insuring conquest.” 
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most commonly mispronounced words, a 
positive luxury. The prevalence of bad 
pronunciation is shown by the fact that 
hardly a person,even among the best 
speakers, will open this book without 
finding pronunciations which they be- 


lieve are wrong, but on referring to the | 


dictionaries, they find to be right. Every | 


one who really desires to become a good 

speaker of the English language should 

send 75 cents to Lee & Sheppard, Boston, 

for this little gem.— Nebraska Teacher. 
RESPECT THE BODY. 

Respect the body, dear men and women! 
Speak of it reverently as it deserves. 
Don’t take it into an unworthy place; 
give it sunshine, pure air and exercise. 
Be conscientious as to what you put down 
yourthroat. Remember what is fun tothe 
cook and confectioner may be death to it. 
Give it good, wholesome food; let it be 
on good terms with friction and soap and 


water; and especially don’t render it| 


ridiculous by your way of dressing it. 

Recognize the dignity of your body; 
hold it erect when you are awake, and let 
it out straight when you are asleep. 
Don’t let it go through the world with 
little mincing steps or great awkward 
strides; don’t swing its arms too much 
and don’t let them grow limp from inac- 
tivity. Resolve to respect its shoulders, 
its back and its fair proportions generally 
and straightway shall “ stoops” and “ wig- 
gles,” and “ grecian bends,” be unknown 
forever. 

Respect the body—give it what it re- 
quires and no more. 
cars, strain its eyes or pinch its feet; don’t 
roast it by a hot fire all day, and smother 
it under a heavy bed covering all night; 
don’t put itina cold draught on slight 
occasions, and don’t nurse it or pet it to 
death; don’t dose it with doctor stuffs; 
and above all don’t turn it into a wine 
cask ora chimney. Let it be “ warranted 
not to smoke”’ from the time your man- 
hood takes possession. 

Respect your body; don’t over-rest or 
over-love it, and never debase it, but be 
able to lay it down when you are done 
with it, a well worn but not a misused 


Don’t pierce its | 
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| know. 


thing. Meantime, treat it at least as well! 
as you would your pet horse or hound, 
and my word for it, though it will not 
jump to China at a bound, yow’ll find it a 
most excellent thing to have especially in 
the country.—ZHearth and Home. 





oe 
PROFESSIONAL IGNORANCE.—Over and 


| Over again, men in high public station 


have been seen making utter wreck of 
their careers through their own dense ig. 
norance of what it behooved them to 
In the prime of life, at the con- 
summate instant for action, these men were 
found not only to lack the knowledge 
they needed, but to have lost all power to 
acquire or even to comprehend it. For 
ambitious young men no exhortation to 
lay broad foundations in youth is so ef- 
fective as the spectacle of promising ca- 
reers ruined, and great opportunities of 
distinction and usefulness lost, mainly for 
lack of thorough education. The greater 
the natural ability of the conspicuous 
actors in such scenes, the more pitiable 
does it seem that they should fail at fifty 
for the lack of knowledge which they 
might easily have acquired at twenty-five. 
The whole experience of the country since 
1861, military, legislative, and adminis. 
trative, has taught most effectively the 
lesson that the surest way to success in 
any profession, military or civil, scientitic 
or learned, is to get in early life the best 
and amplest training for it which the 
country affords.—Prest. Eliot of Harvard. 





STANDING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Somewhat inseparably connected with 
the old, lazy way of hearing recitations, 
line by line from a book, vacant of all 
fresh inspiration, was the very consistent 
habit of drawing out those instructions 
entirely from a sitting posture. In intro. 
ducing a less bookish and more persona! 
and lively method of teaching, the lead- 
ers of the advance guard of to-day have 
very naturally urged the instructor to 
avail himself of that animation and pow- 
er which comes from standing up to his 
work, from free passing to and fro among 
his pupils, visiting them at their desks, 
kindling them up with the magnetism of 
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his close presence. Let the book and the 
chair keep each other company at the 
desk, but let the teacher, independent of 
either, be the living, moving, active mag- 
netic embodiment of the instructions of 
the day, at the blackboard and in the very 
midst of his pupils. This is the essence 
of the most approved style of to-day, and 
it contains all the power that there is in 
teaching. 


ing rigidly that the teacher must aways 
stand ih his school-room work, and the 
classes also, very generally, during the 
time of recitation. To be seated at all 
while conducting recitations is tabooed 
as idleness and laxity, of which the good 
teacher will not be guilty. It is quite 
time, before more harm is done, that the 
current be set back from this foolish ex- 
treme. Such doctrine, we are happy to 
say, is never taught in the Connecticut 


Normal School, but it is made imperative | 


in some other Normal schools of much 
influence. We warn teachers not to be 
bound in any such bonds. It is well 
established, in a sanitary point of view, 
that constant standing is exceedingly in- 
jurious. To the female sex over-standing 
is especially dangerous, and may entail 
injuries for a life-time. Neither female 
teachers, then, nor female pupils, should 


be kept long in a standing position. But | 


even to the male sex there is danger. 
Dentists standing all day long over their 
patients, conductors standing in the car- 
aisles, music teachers standing by the 
piano, all are liable and very subject to 
contract serious diseases as could readily 
be proved. The ever-standing school 
teacher cannot hope to be exempt from 
these. 

Nor does it always produce a favorable 
impression for a teacher to be constantly 
on the stride around the room. <A suita- 
ble, moderate amount of motion conduces 
to activity and appears well. A constant 
exhibition of it does not differ appre- 
ciably from restlessness, and is in itself 
ill-mannered. 

On ‘the other hand, a sitting posture is 
not necessarily an indolent cr weak one. 


2—Vol. IV, No. 5. 


But many Normal schoo) in- | 
structots and others of prominence have | 
injuriously overshot the mark by insist- 


| A live, ardent teacher, full of snap, is not 
| to be quenched even if you tie him in a 
|chair. Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich used 
to hold overflowing, voluntary audiences 
|of students at Yale every Sabbath even- 
ling, by the most energetic, sparkling in- 
structions, given always from his chair. 
The common sense of the matter scems 
|to be this: The teacher must be, at all 
hazards, lively and inspiring, whatever 
his posture; he must keep up this spirit 
in whatever posture he may face his pu- 
|pils. But he must not be restricted to 
}any one position. Let him be versatile 
and self-poised, deciding on his position 
by the demands of the moment. Let him 
well understand that the great power of 
presence and life is best put forth upon 
the feet; but yet that there is a relief in 
the chair which is essential and best. Let 
him cultivate the power of energetic in- 
struction from the chair as well as on the 
feet. Let him understand that even the 
erect position loses its charm by becom- 
ing the constant and wearisome habit; 
while the rising to it from an occasional 
relief of sitting, gives it an emphasis 
which will be felt all through the school. 
And let him be merciful and considerate 
to the pupils. Let him never keep them 
standing long at a time, especially when 
they are only listening to the recitations 
of others, so that their whole frames are 
relaxed and best suited with rest—Conn,. 
School Journal. 


a 


HOW TO WRITE. 


William Cullen Bryant, the poet and 

editor, gave to a young man who sent him 
an article, the following excellent advice, 
which we commend to all who would 
learn to write: 
; My young friend, 1 observe that you 
| have used several French expressions in 
| your article. I think, if you will study 
the English language, that you will find 
it capable of expressing all the ideas you 
may have. I have always found it so and 
in all that I have written I do not recall 
an instance where I was tempted to use a 
foreign word, but that on searching, I 
found a better one in my own language. 





B2 simple, unaffected; be honest’ in 
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your speaking and writing. Never use a 
long word when a short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade, not a well known, oblong 
instrument of manual industry; let home 
be home, not a residence; a place a place, 
not a locality, and so of the rest. Where 
a short word will do, you lose by using a 
long one. You lose in clearness; you 
lose in honest expression of your mean- 
ing and in the estimation of all men who 


are competent to judge, you lose in repu- | 


tation for ability. 


The only true way to shine, even in this | 


false world, is to be modest and unassum. 
ing. Falsehood may be a very thick 
crust, but in the course of time we will 
find a place to break through. Elegance 
of language may not be in the power of 
all of us, but simplicity and. straight- 
forwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak; speak 
as you think. If with your inferior, 
speak no coarser than usual; if with your 
superior, speak no finer. Be what you 
say and within the rules of prudence. No 
one ever was a gainer by singularity of 
words or of pronunciation. -The truly 
wise man will speak so that no one will 
observe how he speaks. A man may show 
great knowledge of chemistry by carry- 
ing about bladders of strange gases to 
breathe, but he will enjoy better health 
and find more time for business, who lives 
on common air. 

Sidney Smith once remarked: “After 
you have written an article, take your pen 
and strike out half of the words, and you 
will be surprised to see how much stronger 
it will be.” 





VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


1. No child should be allowed to at- 
tend school before the beginning of his 
6th year. 

2. The duration of daily attendance— 
including the time given to recess and 
physical exercises—should not exceed 
four and ahalf hours for the primary 
schools; five and a half for other schools. 

3. There should be no study required 
out of school—unless at high school— 
and this should not exceed one hour. 

4. Recess time should be devoted to 
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play outside the school-room—ualess dur. 
ing stormy weather—and, as the time 
rightly belongs to the pupils, they should 
not be deprived of it except for serious 
offenses; and those who are not deprived 
of it should not be allowed to spend it in 
study; no child should ever be confined 
to the school-room during an entire ses. 
sion. The minimum of recess time 
should be fifteen minutes cach session, 
and in primary schools there should be 
more than one recess in each session. 

5. Physical exercise should be used in 
school to prevent nervous and muscular 
fatigue and to relieve monotony, but not 
as a muscular training. It should be 
practiced by both teacher and children in 
every hour not broken by recess, and 
should be timed by music. In primary 
schools every half hour should be broken 
by exercise, recess or singing. 

6. Ventilation should be amply pro 
vided by other means than windows, 
though these should be used in addition 
to special means during recess and exer- 
cise time. 

7. Lessons should be serupulously ap- 
portioned to the average capacity of the 
pupils; and in primary schools the slate 
should be used more and the book less ;— 
and the instruction should be given as 
much as possible on the principle of “ ob- 
ject teaching.”—Am. Ed. Monthly. 





A POPULAB HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The reading public of this country will 
receive with great satisfaction the an- 
nouncement that the venerable William 
Cullen Bryant, of New York, assisted by 
Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, a veteran jour- 
nalist and scholar, have now in prepara- 
tion a popular history of the United States. 
In no branch of literature is there such a 
want as this book is intended to supply. 
We have no popular history of America, 
and we can imagine no prouder climax to 
the literary fame of Mr. Bryant than this 
invaluable and long-needed history. The 
work will include the early history of the 
continent, down to the union and inde 
pendence of the Colonies. It will thea 
give the history of the first century of the 


| United Republic. The work is inteaded 
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for popular use and information, and will 
be written with that ability and fairness 
for which Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gay are 
alike distinguished. We have had nu- 
merous American histories, but never a 
complete nor a popular one. Our history 
has been written in sections, and without 
connection. We have had biography in 
profusion; have had able works covering 
particular periods of time, and particular 
events, but a general history of the United 
States, coming down to contemporary 
events, such as the ordinary citizen or 
family desires, has never been produced. 
Bryant’s history will in all probability be 
the standard history for the next half 
century. Such a book is doubly appro- 
priate, coming, as it does, at the close of 
the first century of the United States, and 
at the restoration of the Union in all its 
strength after the terrible ordeal of civil 
war. It will be published by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., New York. 





EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





The Granite State has, during her whole 
history, manifested a deep interest in the 
cause of education, though little has been 
said or written on the subject. 

When all around was a wilderness, 
Dartmouth College was established at 
Hanover, and has ever been cherished by 
the State, as an institution of the highest 
grade of learning, requiring thorough 
Academic training for admittance, and 
sending out her graduates as highly edu- 
cated and disciplined, probably, as any 
College or University in the land. Dan- 
iel Webster, Rufus Choate, Chief Justice 
Chase and others, who have adorned the 
Church and State, are among her sons 
who stand before the country and the 
world almost without their peers. Dr. 
Nathan Lord had long been its worthy 
president, when Dr. Smith was elected to 
this highest educational chair of State. 
During his presidency, by indefatigable 
labors, he has given a new impetus to the 
financial and literary status of the college. 
A liberal donation being made by Mr. 
Culver, a gentleman of noble mind and 
means, for the purpose, the State has late- 
ly-established an Agricultural Depart- 





ment, in new and elegant buildings, wit 
a farm for practical operations. The 
Medical Department, especially under 
the leadership, for a long time, of the 
late Dr. Dixi Crosby, has been, perhaps, 
unexcelled. 

Phillips Exeter Academy is one of the 
oldest, as it has been one of the best, of 
such institutions of learning. Webster, 
the Everetts, Saltonstall and hundreds of 
other notables, were and are proud of 
this, their academic Alma Mater. Its In- 
dustrial building with two wings was de- 
stroyed by fire some two years ago, but, 
pheenix-like, another edifice, nobler far, 
has arisen from its ashes, or rather in the 
rear of its former site, so as to give more 
room to its goodly, ancient play-grounds. 
It has ever been well endowed, many 
indigent students having been helped al! 
along in its history. An esteemed aged 
man, Mr. Kingsman, of Barrington, has 
lately given quite a sum to its funds, as he 
has also to Dartmouth College. Dr. Ab- 
bott was long its president, and Gideon 
Soule, LL.D., has served in that honorable 
capacity now some thirty years. 

Atkinson, a lower town in the State, has 
another of the old academies, with grants 
of State lands and other funds. Derry 
has had for some decades a Seminary for 
Ladies and the Pinkerton Academy for 
both sexes, wealthy citizens having some- 
what endowed them. Gilmantown, near 
the centre of the State, has for many years 
been favored with a good academy for la- 
dies and gentlemen, and for some years 
the Congregational denomination sustain- 
ed a theological school here, having a 
three-story brick edifice in a commanding 
position. 

The Meriden Academy, under the pat- 
ronage of the same enlightened church, 
has educated many a good scholar, sent 
hosts to Dartmouth College, and into the 
school-rooms of many States, as well ed- 
ucated teachers. It is still in a flourish- 
ing condition. Dr. Richards long pre. 
sided in its halls. 

The Methodist denomination, though 
late in gathering in any considerable 
number of communicants in the State, 
established their first institution of learn- 
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ing in the land at South Newmarket, N. 
H., which has become the parent of a vast 
and honorable offspring. This, after giv- 
ing rise to a deep interest in the cause of 
education among that zealous and success- 
ful people, was removed to Wilbraham, 
Mass., but the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, then embracing that part of Ver- 
mont east of the Green Mountains, soon 
establish a flourishing seminary at New- 
bury, on the west Bank of the Connecticut 
River, which was extensively patronized 
by many from New Hampshire, especial- 
iy from the central and northern parts. 
On the division of this Methodist Confer- 
ence, the denomination established the 
‘New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College,” at Sanbornton 
Bridge, (now Tilton) a thrifty village in 
the centre of the State, on a beautiful 
eminence, overlooking the Winekeseogee 
River and much fine scenery. Their first 
buildings being too small for its liberal 
patronage, in a few years gave place to 
very large accommodations, all of which 
were destroyed by fire, but speedily the 
three noble brick edifices were erected 
which now adorn the place and the enter- 
prising and now wealthy church that 
fosters the institution. Its large corps of 
teachers is headed by Prof. Robinson, a 
man of note as an educator in the West, 
who is giving new popularity to this large 
school. 

The Baptists have a flourishing and, of 
late, well endowed institution of learning 
at New London, and the Free Baptists 
sustain a vigorous seminary at New 
Hampton, both of which are centrally 
located in the State, and are doing a great 
work in the cause of education. 

At West Lebanon, near the Connecticut 
and Dartmouth College, is a very. flour- 
ishing Female Seminary, under the sway 
of a Mr. Orcutt, a veteran teacher and 
Manager. King Hiram did not help the 
wise Solomon more than this man helps 
in the wisdom of the State. Ladies’ gym- 
nastics are carried to great perfection 


here, and its halls are favorite resorts of 


the New Hampshire Legislature and 
other visitors. 
sy} 


Kingston, Durham, Marlow, Lancaster, 
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Colebrook and some other places, have 
sustained academies more or less of the 
time for years, and last, but not least, I 
must mention that a Mr. Robinson, who 
was a native of Exeter, but acquiring a 
large fortune in the South, has founded a 
noble Female Seminary in this county, 
town of Rockingham, furnishing tuition 
and books free to all native students of 


Exeter. His name is given to the institu- 
tion. A Mr. Stearns, of great urbanity, 


adorns its presidency. Much have I en- 
joyed visiting this and most of the other 
abodes of learning mentioned, but the 
Common Schools are the bone and sinew 
of education in New Hampshire. 
Through the thinly settled portions of 
the State, every few contiguous families 
compose atownship. Every town has its 
school districts, with a school house. A 
yearly school meeting is held in the 
spring, a clerk and a prudential commit- 
tee of one or three are chosen to hire the 
teachers, who are mostly female, and, till 
of late, working hard on small wages. 
The superintending committee is chosen 
at each town meeting, on the second 
Tuesday in March, or left to be appoint- 
ed by the Selectmen. This committee is 
also composed of one or three, generally 
of three, and one new man yearly. They 
examine the teachers and visit every 
school, and a high standing of learning 
and morals is frequently required in 
teachers, and advanced education is ac- 
quired by scholars in these common 
schools, generally having two short terms 
taught in summer and winter. In most 
of the villages, as well as in the larger 
towns and cities, graded schools are en- 
joyed with the higher departments com- 
ing little, if any, short of the academy. 

A State Normal School has lately arisen, 
as if by magic,.at Plymouth, and is very 
flourishing. 

Teachers’ Institutes, assisted by the 
State, have been held in all the counties 
for some twenty years past, and have done 
and are doing much good. 

A new law requiring all the children to 
attend the public schools is posted in 
every district. 
been student or 


have a 








Mr. Editor, I 
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teacher in several of these higher schools, 
and often teaching and superintending 
the common schools, aiding in the public 
support of the Institutes, and having 
some acquaintance with all the institu- 
tions mentioned, I know whereof I have 
affirmed, and have written nothing from 
other pens.—D. W. BarBeEr, in the Amer. 
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BLACKBOARDS.—Common matched pine 
lumber 7 inch thick, will make a service- 
able blackboard, which any handy person 
can put up. No cleats or cross-pieces are 
necessary; the boards may be nailed di- 
rectly to the wall, over the plastering, care 
being taken to drive the nails into the 
studding. If the wall is of “hard finish,” 
it will answer without any boards. The 
following receipe for a blackboard paint 
is excellent, durable, cheap and easily ap- 
plied: 1 qt. shellac dissolved in alcohol, 
3 oz. pulverized pumice-stone, 2 oz. pul- 
verized rotten-stone, 4 oz. lamp black: 
mix the last three ingredients together, 
moisten a portion at atime with a little 
of the shellac and alcohol, and grind as 
thoroughly as possible with a knife or 
spatula; after which pour in the remain- 
der of the alcohol, stirring often to pre- 
vent settling. One quart will furnish two 
coats for eighty square feet of blackboard 
not previously painted. The preparation 
dries immediately, and the board may be 
used within an hour if necessary. No oil 
should be used; it would produce a smcoth 


and glossy surface. 
—— +> e—__—_- 


Teacu SoMETHING UsrEFuL.—A school 
ia the country, especially in a farming 
district, ought to aim to give the pupil a 
good knowledge of the natural objects 
which come under the eye of every one 
of common observation. To do this it is 
necessary to have a teacher who is com- 
petent to interest, a teacher who knows 
and is capable of imparting instruction 
and of creating an interest and a spirit of 
inquiry in the minds of his pupils. We 
hope the time is coming when the chil- 
dren of our schools will know the names 
and the properties of the plants, the trees, 





the minerals, and the animals that come | 
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Within the range of their daily observa- 
tion. Every farmer’s boy ought to have 
the advantage of this kind of instruction. 
It adds vastly to the happiness of life and 
does much to impart the power of intelli- 
gent observation, in which most people 
are wonderfully deficient.— Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 





tos 

Ir cannot be too soon understood that 
science is one, and that whether we inves- 
tigate philosophy, theology, history, or 
physics, we are dealing with the same 
problem, culminating in the knowledge 
of ourselves. Speech is known only ip 
connection with the organs of man, 
thought in connection with his brain, re- 
ligion as the expression of his aspira- 
tions, history as the record of his deeds, 
and physical sciences as the laws under 
which he lives. Philosophers and theo- 
logians have yet to learn that a physica! 
fact is as sacred as amoral principle. Our 
own nature demands from us this double 
allegiance.— Agassiz. 

St eee 

THE LENGTH OF OUR SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


Granted it can be proven that a session 
of from three to five hours’ length is pro- 
ductive of better results—a sounder mind 
in a sounder body—than the six-hour sys- 
tem, which was invented by our medixva! 
ancestors to assist the mother in keeping 
her children out of the way, rather than an 
aid to greater discipline, is it not a matter 
of surprise that we, in this enlightened 
century, still adhere, with such obstinate 
pertinacity, to this barbarous custom of 
our forefathers ? 

A few schools in the State [Michigan] 
have adopted the five-hour system. Still 
a smaller number prefer a five-hour ses 
sion for the High School, Grammar, and 
Intermediate grades, with a sitting of 
four hours for the primaries, commenc- 
ing at nine in the morning, and closing 
at from half-past three to four p. m., thus 
giving a recess of two, or two and a half 
hours, at noon, the better part of the day. 

In Germany a modified system of three 
hours is pursued in many parts of the 
kingdom, and it is thought by them a 
much more advantageous method as re 
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gards the economy of time, money, 
strength, and educational discipline. And 
do we not look to Germany as our model, 
both in a scholastic and a literary point 
of view? Her kindergarten has been 
transplanted to American shores. Pesta- 
lozzian principles are common parlance 
in our public schools, and the hobby of 
every school-girl who contemplates a few 
months’ teaching. It is our constant en- 
deavor to introduce her methods and cur- 
riculum intoourcountry. Why not, then, 
adopt this as one of its best features? If 
she find this three-hour session of greater 
benefit than one of twice the length, shall 
we not profit by a like system ? 

If any step be taken, by any teacher, 
toward the introduction of a system dif- 
fering in the most minute particular from 
these old times, such a storm of opposition 
and calumny is raised that he is fain to 
follow on in the steps of his medieval 
progenitors, in constant terror of these 
outbreaks of popular wrath, knowingly, 
yet innocently, killing by inches the 
priceless souls in his guidance. 

Consumption, dyspepsia, and spinal af- 
fections are specially induced by the pro- 
tracted confinement under this six-hour 
system. Childhood is the time for exer- 
cise, fresh air, and sunshine. The body 
must grow, the soul must expand, and na- 
ture’s oxygen is the element for both. 

When these six-year old babies are shut 
up six hours per day, and many times 
seven and eight hours, in the case of a 
bad lesson or a tardy mark, with from 
sixty to one hundred children, all in the 
same room, the greater part of them un- 
washed, unkempt, dirty, filthy, exhaling 
noxious odors, infected with contagious 
disease, is it any wonder that consump- 
tion isso widely prevalent in our country ? 
Contaminated by this foul air, which has 
been breathed again and again, thrown 
off from the lungs of one child, and ta- 
ken up by another, with scarcely any re- 
spite, by a long recess and protracted 
noon-time, these delicate children are 
kept sitting, bent over a desk, with com- 
pressed chest, contracted shoulders, from 
almost Caylight until darkness, barely | 
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time to hasten home, swallow a few 
mouthfuls of dinner, and hurry back in 
the most abject dread, haunted with the 
fear of a tardy mark, or an added hour of 
confinement. 


Let sixty adults be sentenced to pass 
this same amount of time in one room, all 
packed as closely as possible, for the pur- 
pose of saving clapboards, wall-paper, 
and window-glass—their only respite from 
the bad air and infection the inhaling of 
afew whiffs of oxygen obtained by the 
accidental opening of the door, and what 
would be the result? Would they not all 
cry out with one acclaim against the hor- 
rible murder? How long before they 
would be prostrated by disease ?—nervous, 
weak, irritable, severe colds, dyspepsia, 
unable to accomplish the amount of work 
usually performed with ease. And yet 
our children are expected to grow up in- 
to sound, healthy men and women under 
a regime which no adult could, even for 
one week, endure with impunity. 

The needed exercise can not be obtain- 
ed under this six-hour plan, now so ex- 
tensively in vogue. Two hours’ air and 
sunshine in the middle of the day are of 
more benefit than twice the number at 
twilight, or in the morning. This system 
only gives one hour at noon,—just time 
to gulp down the food; going to school 
immediately after breakfast, returning at 
sundown, nerves out of order, temples 
throbbing with pain, and the mother 
wonders at the perverse temper and ilk 
humor of her child. 

This school system is also one great 
cause of dyspepsia. Bad air and want of 
exercise engender this disease. The 
meals are eaten in haste, scarcely allow- 
ing time for perfect mastication, much 
less that thorough digestion which can 
only be secured by a complete rest from 
books and mental work. Many think 
this disease only aslight matter; but, 
once firmly seated, it is the destroyer of 
both soul and body. 

But space will not permit further men- 
tion of the long catalogue of human ills 
of which this barbarous custom is the 
source. Many of us do indeed succeed 
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in worrying through this hot-bed process 
with a partial lease of life and strength, 
and a few of us are strong and healthy; 
but the question is, are we, as an aggre- 
gate, a hardy, tough race? All statistics 
tel] us that we are not, and that our ratio 
of life is constantly on the decrease. 

It is said by all who have tested these 
shorter school sessions, that a much great- 
er per cent. of scholarship is the invaria- 
ble result. Thepupils learn more readily, 
—the brain is more active. With this in- 
creased exercise and healthful freedom, 
the boy enters upon his day’s work with 
a zest and heartiness, nothing daunted by 
difficulties, an problems are solved, par- 
adigms committed, which to a brain 
clogged with impure blood would seem 
difficulties of Titanic strength. 

Under this three-hour system most of 
the lessens are learned at home, and thus 
much more thoroughly than upon the 
school-room bench, surrounded by a 
crowd of vicious boys, each intent upon 
wasting his own time and distracting the 
attention of those around him. During 
the commitment of these tasks the pupil 
is under the supervision of the parent, the 
natural protector, and thereby saved many 
contaminating influences, while a great 
burden is taken from the overworked 
teacher. 

But with such a mode of procedure we 
must have more teachers, many will say, 
and, as a consequence, the penurious 
pockets will cry “increased taxes.” 

In Germany many teachers teach all 
day, one set of pupils attending the fore- 
noon session of three hours, another set 
the afternoon session of the same length 
—the salary of the teacher being in ac- 
cordance with the work performed. This 
partially obviates the difficulty of ex- 
pense, though not wholly; but is this cry 
of money a sensible objection? Is not a 
sound body of more value than many 
dimes? What enjoyment in life without 
perfect health? Who ever became wise, 
or great, famed, or learned, without a 
good share of steely nerves on which to 
base the foundation of his life-work ? 
Look at the first men of our nation—our 
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statesmen, our authors, our poets, our in- 
ventors, our scientists. Are they not all 
men of strong physical organization— 
such as it does one’s heart good to look 
at? <A firm, elastic tread, a brawny arm, 
and their muscles bands of steel? Able 
to eat a good breakfast of buckwheat 
pancakes, and sit all day in the Senate 
chamber without faintness or gnawing at 
the stomach ? 

Who ever heard of a Senator living on 
beef tea, or a President whose digestion 
would be seriously impaired by a stronger 
regime than a raw egg? Do they have 
crooked spines, bandy legs, bow knees, 
hollow eyes, sunken cheeks? And do 
they infest our Senate-house wheezing, 


spitting, coughing, phthisicky, blue, 
groaning over the ills of life? Surely, 


our nation would soon drift out upon a 
shoreless sea with such men to guide the 
helm. It is the puny, the delicate chil- 
dren, who sink into an early grave, and 
the boy of common intellect, who thinks 
more of sliding down hill upon his sled 
than of his Greek grammar, who rises to 
future greatness. Many of our most dis- 
tinguished characters are self-educated, 
and we doubt if very few of them have 
ever passed through this hot-bed system 
of six hours per day in a graded school. 
—Saran C. STERLING, in the Michigan 


Teacher. 
————_-® 


CONTROLLING ONE’s TEMPER.—-The 
true teacher is full of excitement and en- 
thusiasm; and if he is not exceedingly 
watchful, especially when tired or ill, his 
excitability becomes irascibility. Thus 
his highest element of success, for want 
of adequate self-control, defeats itself. I 
know of no better means of controlling 
one’s self under such circumstances, than 
a persistent determination to return good 


for evil. Simple will power may do 
much, but acting under the guidance of 
the higher law, it can seldom fail —Sehool 
Management. 


Sate ee 

In struggling to make a dull-brained 
boy understand what conscience is, a 
teacher asked, “ What makes you feel un- 
comfortable after you have done wrong ?” 
“My papa’s big leather strap,” feelingly 
replied the boy. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Whatever else to the night is gane— 

The night that shall never know a dawn— 
It stands undimmed in my memory still, 
The old brown school-house on the hill 


i see the briers beside the door. 

The rocks where we played at “ keeping store,” 
The steps we dug in the bank below, 

And the “beur-track”’ trod in the winter snow. 


The corner brick on the chimney lies 
Just as it did to my boyish eves; 

And in dreams I throw the stones again 
I threw at that toppling brick in vain. 


The names on the weuther-boards are part 
Of the sacred treasures of my heart; 

Some yet a place with the earth-sounds keep, 
And some in the holds of silence sleep. 


i hear the growl, from his central lair, 

Of the swiftest boy who stood for *‘ bear;* 
And the sound brings back the joy and glow 
Of the chase around the ring of snow. 


Often again in thought I slide 

On the stone-boat down the long hilleside; 
The breathless speed, and the dizzy reel, 
And the wind in my lifted hair’I feel. 


Ah me! There are spots that hold my dead 
In asleep unstirred by memory’s tread; 
And many a scene of life's triumph lies 
Deep in the mists that never rise. 


And things of rapture, and things of tears, 
And hidden within the vale of years; 

But the old brown school-house on the hill— 
It stands undimmed in my memory still. 








THE WORD METHOD. 


BY M. E. HOWARD. 


Messi. Editors :—I have seen so many 
articles in the JouRNAL written in oppo- 
sition to the Word Method, that I feet 
that I must express some of my ideas on 
the subject and leave it with you to de- 
cide whether worthy a place in your col. 
umns or not. 

I can only give a meager outline of how 
I would teach, for, while I believe in 
system, [ would not be bound by fixed 
laws, but have the privilege of varying, 
as I receive inspiration at the moment 
from the amount of intelligence beaming 
in the faces of my class. 

I will suppose my class before me, hav- 
ing previously ascertained that the most 
of them have not been at school before, 
the remainder have been half through the 


| Primer, but when caiied oa to read: “It 
is an Ox,” read(?) it itis is, ete. 

My first aim is to convince them that J 
can interest them, which I do, not by say- 
ing ‘“ Pay attention,” etc., but by doing 
something which excites their curiosity 
so much that they wonder what is com- 
ing next. I have something attractive, 
for instance, two or three cards of very 
bright colors which they have not seen, 
and bring them suddenly to view, and 
instantly conceal them. At the first tria! 
perhaps not more than one or two saw 
them at all. I call on those to tell me 
what I had, how many colors, etc., praise 
them for their good attention, and try 
something else. A much larger number 
see the second disclosure. Never repeat- 
ing an action, without some variation, 
they get the impression that a sight once 
lost, is lost forever. 
| I converse with them about a cow, or 
| some familiar animal, let them tell me 
something aboutit. Then show the word 
onacard. The cards I use are much 
more attractive than blackboard or chart 
at first, though each has its place. I paste 
the words, printed in plain large type, on 
cardboard of bright colors so as to have 
a beautiful margin around the word. 

One of these is given to each child 
from which to print the word on his slate, 
and bring to the next recitation. Of 
course all will not have a perfect copy on 
their slates, but all zl know the word. 
In this recitation, too, they are much 
quicker to observe what I show them. 
Then we talk of some other familiar ob- 
ject and I give them another word. 

In the next recitation, perhaps, I would 
vary the lesson in observation by taking 
something familiar, say, an apple, and 
letting them tell me about it. They can 
name the stem and pecl instantly, when 
cut, they will show me the core and seeds, 
and, if they can not name it, will be de- 
lighted to tell me the pulp is good to eat. 

On examination I find they know the 
words they have so well that I give them 
two this time, and they go to their seats 
very happy. 

Next I would take an atlas, or some- 





thing large enough to hide my work from 
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The Word Alethod. 


the class, and make a few lines on the 
board, remove the atlas for an instant 
only, and ask them what they saw on the 
board. Some will answer, “Straight 
marks,” others will give the number of 
marks. By questioning them, they will 
tell me whether they extend up and down 
or crosswise. After a few trials with dif- 
ferent numbers of perpendicular lines 
combine one or two, with one or two hor- 
izontal ones. 
perceptive faculties from day to day, un- 
til they can tell all the words have given 
them, when shown in this manner, and 
describe quite complicated figures. 

After a few lessons I have no trouble 
in keeping their attention. 

After drawing them out for several days 
in telling me about the animals in our 
lessons, I tell them a little story and call 
upon one or more to relate it. Soon, they 
will carry a story in their minds till the 
next recitation and tell it nicely. 

In giving words, it is not necessary to 
use those, only, of two or three letters. 
After a few days, they will take in at 
sight, such words as barks, jumps, kicks, 
sings, etc., and I arrange, where all can 
see them, the words: The dog barks, The 
pony kicks, The bird sings, and they can 
read. This is a wonder to them. They 
have done nothing but what was intensely 
entertaining to them, have not been told 
to “Look on your books, pay attention, 
and try to learn” once, yet here they are 
reading little stories. Those who have 
never been to school before do not won- 
der so much, but those who have spelt 
along from word to word, and lost all de- 
light and sense in trying to find the words 
by the letters, are astonished, and begin 
to think there is some pleasure in being 
a school-boy after all. 

Then I give to each one words enough 
to form an easy sentence, and let them ar- 
range them on their desks, after which I 
pass around and examine their work. 

“May we take some words and make 
sentences at recess ?’’ is the plea of sport- 
ive little fellows for whom the play-ground 
and mates have fewer charms than words 
and sentences. 

They vie with each other in seciag who 


So I would develop their | 
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shall make the greatest number correctly, 
or the most difficult ones, and if I wil! 
consent to let them have the box of words 
at recess, they will test each other to see 
who can tell the greatest number of words, 
always by the instantaneous view. They 
do not think they know them unless they 
can tell them at sight. 
After they can read such sentences at 
sight, I let them read from the chart. 
When this is finished they take their 
Primers, keep their places, criticise eaca 
other closely, and read with such expres- 
sion of interest and intelligence, as to de- 
light the listener, which the primer schol. 
ars in the old method generally fail to do. 
In giving a new lesson I am careful to 
note any new word that may occur, and 
be sure that they understand it before 
taking their seats. I make a sentence 
containing the word and let them do the 
same. Thus they not only learn the word, 
but its meaning and use. Elements of 
arithmetic should be introduced among 
the first lessons, and in carrying out this 
plan the little ones get quite a start in 
drawing, Natural History, composition, 
and many other things which seem so 
much more difficult if not commenced in 
this way, and at this time. There is so 
much that can be taught in this way, and 
so many ways of presenting it to make it 
pleasant to the learner, that I find I can 
not give half that I intended in a sketch 
like this. Knowledge can be presented, 
too, so that they will search eagerly for 
the hidden treasures and there will be no 
cramming or overtaxing the mind. “ But,”’ 
I hear some that cling to the old method 
exclaim, “ How will they learn to spell?” 
Perhaps I will answer that some day. 


e- 
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Dr. LErBREICH, a distinguished Lon- 
don surgeon, deploring the tendency to 
curvature of the spine caused by clum- 
sily-arranged chairs and desks in schools, 
has designed a desk and seat, which have 
been adopted by the London School 
Board, 110,000 having been ordered. 

A MICHIGAN schoolma’m points out the 
sad fact that no schoolmaster has ever 
been President. 
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SPELLING. 


Spelling is a matter of mere memory. 
The methods, therefore, of teaching spell- 
ing are the best which will most aid the 
memory in retaining the forms of words. 
In the primary grades the children are 
required to spell all the words occurring 
in their daily lessons by sound, and in the 
higher primaries by letter. Oral spelling 
is chiefly by sound, letter spelling by 
writing. In the higher grades the pupils 
are required to spell orally and by writ- 
ing. Every device the ingenuity. of the 
teacher can invent, whereby the memory 
can be aided in retaining the correct or- 
der of the letters and the proper ones, is 
resorted by the teacher. The complaint, 
that by the modern methods as good spel- 
Jers are not made as were made ten or 
twenty years ago, is without foundation 
in fact. No method and no amount of 
effort will teach all children to remember 
the correct orthography of even familiar 
words. If they ever spell well, it will be 
by frequently consulting the dictionary. 
It is a gift which all do not possess. As 
well might it be expected to make a good 
mathematicians of all the children who 
attend the schools, as to make all good 
spellers. To convince any one that per- 
sons who were in the schools of twenty 


years ago were not good spellers, the | 


complainant has only to examine the 
notes received by teachers concerning the 
children. All who go out from our schools 
are not good spellers, I confess, nor have 
I any apology to offer; but I believe a 
much larger number spell well now, in 
consequence of our better methods of 
teaching, than by the old methods, when 
children were taught little else than oral 
spelling. To be able to spell well is a 
matter of great importance, as well on 
account of its usefulness as the evidence 
it gives of culture. There is no subject 
in the public school course of instruction 
which receives more careful attention 
than spelling. If we cannot succeed in 
fixing indelibly in the memory of a child 
the correct orthography of common words, 
we hope to so impress him with the im- 
portance of spelling well, that in case of 
doubt he will call to his aid the diction. 
ary.—R 


Columbus, Ohio. Report, 1873. 





W. SrEVENSON, Supt. of Schools, | 
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THE SPELLING CLASS. 


See that crevice in the floor— 
Slender line from desk to door, 
First meridian of the school— 
Which all the scholars toe by rule. 
Ranged along in rigid row, 

Inky, golden, brown and tow, 

Are ‘heads of spellers high and low, 
Like notes in music sweet as June, 
Dotting off a dancing tune. 


Boy of Bashan takes the lead,— 
Roughly thatched his bullet head ;— 
At the foot an eight-year-old, 

Stands with head of trembling gold; 
Watch her when the word is missed! 
Her eyes are like an amethyst, 

Her fingers dove-tailed, lips apart; 
She knows that very word by heari! 
And swings like any pendulum, 
Trembling lest it fail to come. 

Runs the word along the line, 

Like the running of a vine, 
Blossoms out from lip to lip— 

Till the girl in azure slip, 

Catches breath and spells the word, 
Flits up the class like any bird, 
Cheeks in bloom with honest blood, 
And proudly stands where Bashan stood! 
—Svribner’s Mag. for May. 





FL ASHES OF THOU GUT. 


SELECTED BY D. M. 

Employment is nature’s physician. It 
is indeed so important to happiness that 
indolence is justiy considered the parent 
of misery.— (Galen. 

A desire for knowledge is the natural 
feeling of mankind; and every human 
being, whose mind is not debauched, will 
be willing to give all he has to get knowl- 
edge.—Dr. Johnson. 

Of all the passions, none are so sooth- 
ing as hope; and nothing is so dreadful 
as the disappointment of it, especially 
when contidence has been great, and the 
object to be realized is great also.—Ree. 
Wn. Jay. 

There is such asin as oppression; it 
consists not in that gross violation of jus- 
tice, which is cognizable by law, and 


‘against which civilized governments have 
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Book-Science. 


provided; but in taking such an advant- 
age of the necessity and weakness of the 
poor as converts them into mere instru- 
ments of a superior power, the victims of 
aselfish emolument, with no other con- 
sideration than how far their physical 
exertions may be rendered subservient to 
the gratification of an unfeeling rapacity. 
—Rev. Robert Hall. 

The great struggle for human progress 
and elevation proceeds noiselessly,—often 
unnoted, often checked and apparently 
baffled, amid the clamorous and debasing 
strifes impelled by greedy selfishness and 
low ambition. In that struggle, main- 
tained by the wise and good of all par- 
ties, all creeds, all climes, bear ye the part 
of men. Heed the lofty summons, and, 
with souls serene and constant, prepare 
to tread boldly in the path of highest 
duty. So shall life be to you truly ex- 
alted and heroic; so shall death be a 
transition neither sought nor dreaded ; so 
shall your memory, though cherished at 
first but by a few humble, loving hearts, 
linger long and gratefully in human re- 
membrance, a watchword to the truthful 
and an incitement to generous endeavor, 
freshened by the proud tears of admiring 
affection, and fragrant with the odors of | 
heaven !— Greedey. 


ee ee 
WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Public Schools of Rhode Island con- 
tains some sensible conclusions in regard 
to the appointment of school officers, and 
offers a number of very excellent reasons 
why these should be selected from among 
women and teachers. These reasons may 
be briefly included in the three conditions 
of natural fitness, experience and time. 
It is so generally admitted that women 
make the best school teachers, up to a 
certain grade of education, that we need 
not attempt to argue the point. That the 
conditions which fit them for this posi- 
tion will, after they have graduated from 
the platform, enable them to direct and 
instruct other teachers, looks reasonable 
certainly. The element of time, which 
must of necessity enter so largely into 





man’s arrangemenis, has far less weight! 
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in its influence on the movements of @ 
majority of women, and they would be 
able in the positions of Superintendent, 
Trustee or School Inspector to devote 
much more attention to the requirements 
of those positions than most men. Of 
course we would recommend the appoint- 
ment or election of women to these po- 
sitions, to be made only in connection with 
jurisdiction over primary, intermediate 
and girls’ schools. Our own knowledge 
and experience of the influence and chay- 
acter of male trustees and inspectors of 
public schools, especially in our large 
cities, lead us to believe that the cause of 
education and other even more important 
interests would be much better served by 
women, The experiment has already been 
tried in Illinois, and in some towns in 
Massachusetts, and we may now have the 
opportunity of watching its working in 
Bostan. Wherever tried, it has thus far 
worked to the complete satisfaction of all 
parties interested. While we do not be- 
lieve in the divergence of woman from 
her proper sphere, we see no good reason 
for not recognizing her as peculiarly cal- 
culated for the duties appertaining to 
school offices —N. Y. Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 





e 
BOOK-SCIENCE, 





I do not know what the requirements of 
your examiners may be, but I sincerely 
trust they are not satisfied with a mere 
book-knowledge of these matters. For 
my own part, I would not raise a finger, 
if I could thereby introduce mere book- 
work in science into every arts curricu- 
lum in the country. Let those who want 
to study books devote themselves to lit- 
erature, in which we have the perfection 
of books, both as to substance and as to 
form. If Imay paraphrase Hobbes’ well- 
known aphorism, I would say that “books 
are the money of literature, but only the 
counters of science,” science (in the sense 
in which I now use the term) being the 
knowledge of fact, of which every verbal 
description is but an incomplete and sym- 
bolic expression. And be assured that no 
teaching of science is worth any thing, 
as a mental discipline, which is not based 
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upon direct perception of the facts, and 
practical exercise of the observing and 
logical faculties upon them. Even in 
such a simple matter as the mere compre- 
hension of form, ask the most practised 
and widely-informed anatomist what is 
the difference between his knowledge of 
a structure which he has read about and 
his knowledge of the same structure when 
he has seen it for himself, and he will tell 
you that the two things are not compar- 
able—the difference is infinite. Thus I 
am very strongly inclined to agree with 
some learned school-masters who say 
that, in their experience, the teaching of 
science is all waste time. As they teach 
it, I have no doubt it is. But, to teach it 
otherwise, requires an amount of personal 
labor and a development of means and 
appliances, which must strike horror and 
dismay into a man accustomed to mere 
book-work, and who has been in the hab- 
itof teaching a class of fifty without 
much strain upon his energies. And this 
is one of the real difficulties in the way 
of the introduction of physical science 
into the ordinary university course, to 
which I have alluded. It is a difficulty 
which will not be overcome, until years 
of patient study have organized scientific 
teaching as well as, or I hope better than, 
classical teaching has been organized 
hitherto.—-Pror. Huxtey, in Popular 
Science Monthly for May. 





SCRAPS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. 8. C. SIRRINE. 


Every heart has a secret drawer, the 
spring of which is only known to the 
owner. 

True Mora Courace is the diamond 
pen which may write poetry, and mild- 
ness with a world-braving stoicism. 


Saturpay Niaut, of nature and of the 
year, is a breathing moment, where time 
of light and darkness form a sublime 
archi 

How HOLy is the joy and pain of pure 
unspotted music. Its jubilee and its 


sounds of woe are not for any one cir- 
cumstance in life, but for life, for exist- 
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ence itself, and nothing is worthy of its 
tears but eternity. 

Wonpvers OF CHEMISTRY.—Linen can 
be converted into sugar; sugar into alco. 
hol and carbonic acid; alcohol into ether 
and water. Sugar can also be converted 
into oxalic acid, and likewise into pure 
charcoal and water. Alcohol will readily 
change into acetic acid or vinegar. Coal 
tar is transformed into dyes that surpass 
the Tyrian purple of old. Starch may be 
transmuted into gum; alcohol into sugar, 
vinegar or oxalic acid. And these are 
but a few of the magical changes which 
modern chemical science has made famil. 
iar as household words. 





THE BOY AGASSIZ. 


CHAPTER I.—HIS HOME. 

It was in Switzerland. The country of 
mountains and lakes. A small country, 
not much larger than the State of Massa. 
chusetts and shut up in the centre of 
Europe, far away from the sea. In the 
western part of Switzerland, near France, 
is the lake of Neuchatel, a long lake, deep, 
blue, and as clear as crystal. On the west 
stand the Jura Mountains, and towards 
the east one can see the High Alps. The 
Jura Mountains come close up to the 
lake, so that the vineyards that are plant. 
ed on the steep slopes almost overhang 
the water. The mountains on the oppo- 
site side do not come so near the lake, 
and there is a strip of level country 
along the shore. Near the northern end 
of the lake is another smaller lake called 
Lake Morat. Between these two lakes 
stands the little village of Mottier. It was 
here that John Louis Rudolph Agassiz was 
born on the 28th day of May, in 1807. 

His father was a Huguenot clergyman. 
His grandfathers for several generations 
had been ministers of Protestant church 
es, and the family were originally from 
France. His mother was a native of this 
part of Switzerland, or the Canton of 
Vaud, as it is called. So Louis was a na- 
tive of Switzerland, though belonging to 
a French family. 

Mottier was a fine place for a boy. The 
village was small, and the woods, the 
grassy fields, the lakes, and the high hills 
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The Boy Agassiz. 


were all within easy reach. There was 
no end of sport to be found everywhere. 
There were birds in abundance in the 
woods, and as for fish, the lakes seemed 
toswarm with them. As for boating, it 
was the one thing that afforded unending 
delight to every boy in Mottier. Louis 
did not go to school till he was eleven 
years old. What he did with himself up 
to this time is not fully known. All we 
can be sure about is that he had the free 
run of the woods and hills, and hada 
glorious time fishing. No boy in Mottier 
bad ever been known to like to fish quite 
so well as Louis’ Agassiz. He thought it 
was certainly the gréatest fun that had 
ever been invented for the delight of small 
boys like himself. 

Mottier is not like any village you ever 
saw in this country. The houses are made 
of stone, dnd the roofs of red tiles hang 
over the walls so that there are deep shad: 
ows under the eaves. There are balconies 
on nearly every story, with stairs on the 
outside, and as the roof hangs over them, 
these balconies are sheltered from the sun 
and rain. The family often sit out there 
in pleasant weather, and the railing is 
sometimes surmounted with rows of 
plants in pots, and bunches of dried 
grasses, onions, squashes, and the like, so 
that it looks from the street as if the fam- 
ily kept their store-closet out of-doors. In 
the streets'are stone troughs with streams 
of cold water spouting in silvery foun- 
tains out of iron pipes. Here the horses 
and cattle come to drink and the women 
come to fill their pitchers. There are no 
water pipes in the houses, nor gas lamps 
in the streets, and the houses stand hud- 
dled together in a’ curious jumble, one 
house facing one way and the next the 
other way, so that the streets are crooked 
and narrow. There are no gardens in the 
village, but outside of the town the whole 
country is one vast garden, extending 
close up to the foot of the snow moun- 
tains. 

Most of the children preferred to play 
in the narrow and rather dirty streets. 
Louis always made his way into the open 
fields or out on one of the lakes. 
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bird in the woods; he was personally ac- 
quainted with the family of storks that 
had such a ragged nest on the top of the 
chimney of one of the houses; and as 
for the fishes, he knew all their names, 
and where they lived, and what they best 
liked to eat. On the matter of bait, he 
could satisfy the most diffident shiner 
that swam, or suit the most hungry pick- 
ere] that ever leaped out of the water for 
a fly or grass-hopper. 

The boats on the Lake of Neuchatel are 
rather rude affairs. Round the landings 
of some of the towns, where the visitors 
from the hotels go out sailing, are boats 
that look like boats on the Hudson or 
Connecticut. The native boats, such as 
Louis must have used, were queer looking 
skiffs, broad and flat at the bottom, very 
square at the stern, and with a low, broad 
bow that looked as if any extra big wave 
would certainly come aboard, and swamp 
the whole clumsy affair. As for oars, no 
American boy would think of using such 
clumsy things. It was all the same to 
Louis. It was a boat, and it would take 
him out on the wide, blue lake, so deep 
and clear, and would float him right over 
the pools where the best fishes lived. 

There are two ways of going a-fishing ; 
one way is to catch as many fish as you 
can, take them home, cook them, and ea‘ 
them up; another way is to catch them 
for the sake of seeing what they look 
like, learning their habits, finding out 
how they live, and then letting them go 
again, or keeping them to show other 
people how such fishes really look. Boys 
generally fish on the first plan and count 
their greatest gain in having good string- 
ful for the frying-pan. Louis went on 
the other plan. He went to learn some- 
thing about the fish whether he caught 
any or not. He was more anxious to 
catch one of cach kind than to get the 
extra big fellows that were so fine for the 
cook. He wanted to see how they looked, 
to count the stripes on their backs, to 
look at their fins, and in fact to know all 
about them. If he caught an extra fine 
one he was more ready to cut him open 
to see how many bones he had, and to 


knew the name and the song of every; take him apart like a watch, to see how 
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he was made, than to make him ready 
for the dinner table. Perhaps you think 
this very silly in him. Louis would not 
have agrced with you. 
know about the fish than to eat him. 
Then he used to catch fishes that were 
not fit for the table. Minnows, horn. 
pouts, and other fishes that boys think 
very small game were his delight. He 
did not wish to eat them, but he did want 
to know how they looked, and what kind 
of eyes they had, and how the scales were 
colored. The water of Lake Neuchatel 
is wonderfully clear, and when the waves 


He cared more to | 





are still one can see the bottom where it} 


is quite deep. Our ponds and lakes are 
brown or ruddy with iron stains. These 
Swiss lakes have blue and white water, 
that is like glass when it iscalm. Louis 
took advantage of this, and leaning over 
the long bows, where the shadow of the 
boat kept away the reflection of the sun, 
he would watch the fishes playing round 
his line for hours. He did not seem to 
care much whether he caught anything 


or not, provided he could study their | 


habits and learn how they lived. In time 
he found out where they laid their eggs, 


he knew by heart all the different kinds 
of food they had, and knew just when 
they came up to the surface to catch the 
stray flies or when they sought out their 
soft beds, where they spent the winter. 
After a while he knew the name of every 
fish in the whole lake, and was personally 
acquainted with every finny family that 
swam or crawled in its waters. 

When he was eleven years old his father 
decided to send him to school, and with 
his younger brother, Louis set out for the 
academy, or gymnasium as they called it, 
at Bienne, a small town in the next can. 
ton. About this time the Agassiz family 
moved away from Mottier, and went to 
live in the Valley of the Orbe, at the 
other end of the Lake of Neuchatel, to- 
wards Geneva. Concerning Louis’ school 
days at Bienne, and his vacations at Orbe, 
more another time.—Chas. Barnard. 

Skee eee 

A Worp To TEAcHERS.—The work you 
are engaged in is a great and noble one. 
Fit and prepare yourselves for it; give 
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your time and attention to your busiaesgs, 
so that you may become active, energetic 
and live teachers. You will find that ia 
order to become a successful teacher it 
will require considerable sound, common 
sense mixed with your book knowledge. 


| A mere matter of books, without origi. 


nality, will be of but little use to you as 
teachers. Acquaint yourselves with each 
day’s lessons; if you expect your pupils 
to be prepared, you must set the example 
by being prepared yourselves.—T. P. 
Marsu, Supt. Jackson Co. 


A TEACHER SHOULD 

Be kind, candid, and firm. 

Put up a Programme and teach by it. 

Make previous preparation for each 
recitation. 

Render the school-room attractive, and 
keep it clean and tidy. 

Avoid scolding, or governing too much. 
* Have cognizance of all that. transpires 
in school. 

Labor to prevent communication. 

Not be interrupted while hearing a class. 

Give short lessons and require perfect 
recitations. 

Have frequent reviews of principles and 
important points, with plenty of drill. 

Have every pupil in school prepare his 
lessons by printing or writing them. 

Occupy at least 15 minutes daily for a 
General Exercise on one of the following 
subjects: Orthoepy, Orthography, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, History, 
Constitution, or Physiology. 

So grade the spelling classes that every 
word in the lesson is learned. 

Give the Reading classes constant and 
thorough drill. 

Have 20 minutes daily for instruction 
and drill in Penmanship. 

Strive to teach Geography, History, and 
Constitution topically. 

Make extra exertion to have the recita- 
tion in Grammar a practical one in the 
use of language.—Wm. J. WaaGGoneR, 
Supt. Richland Co. 





Se 

THE experiment lately tried in Eastern 
schools of using a newspaper for reading 
exercises instead of a reading book is 
proving a great success. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. If anew district, formed from an 
old one, takes in two of the officers, will 
they continue to hold office in the new 
district ? 

A. No, the new district will elect its 
three officers at its first meeting. (Sec- 
tions 6 and 19). 

Q. Will the officers thus separated 
from the old district continue to hold of: 
fice there, until their terms expire? 

A. No, their offices are vacated by 
their being separated from the district, 
and the town clerk will fill the vacancies. 
(Section 50.) 

Q. By a division of our town, the di- 
rector of our district now lives in another 
town; does that vacate his office * 

A. No, the division of a town has no 
effect upon a school-district across which 
the line of division runs, except to make 
it a joint-district. 

Q. If it is desired to dissolve a joint 
district lying in two towns, and have two 
districts, what is the mode of procedure ? 

A. Anorder may be passed to “detach 
so much of joint district No——, of —— 
and —— as lies in the town of ——, from 
said district; to be signed by the super- 
visors of both towns, and to erect such 
territory into a new district. The new 
district will be entitled to its share of the 
property, under sections 12, 13 and 14. If 
a joint district is to be extinguished, an 
order for its dissolution may first be 
passed, and then its parts attached to 
other districts, as provided in section 16. 

Q. Our director was elected (at annual 
meeting) on the wrong day; is he a legal 
officer ’ 

A. No; neither an clection nor any 
other business is legal, unless the meeting 
be held on the day required by the stat- 
ute. A director may be appointed, and 
a special meeting called to transact other 
necessary business. 

Q. If the records of a district are lost, 
does this dissolve the district ? 

A. Not at all; some trouble might 


come in the transaction of business, set- 
tlement of accounts, etc., that is all. 





Q. Isa district obliged to take orders 
of a town treasurer ? 

A. Not unless it chooses to do so, 
rather than wait for money. 

Q. Is a district entitled to school 
money if it has had less than five months 
school, provided the children attend a 
private school several months also ? 

A. Certainly not; there must be at 
least five months public school, taught by 
a qualified teacher. 

Q. What is meant by a qualified teach- 
er, in the school code 

A. A person who holds an unexpired 
certificate authorizing him to teach in the 
county, town or district named. 

Q. Can a tax for building a school- 
house be collected of those who, just be- 
fore being set into the district, had paid a 
tax for the same purpose ? 

A. The law provides for no exemption. 
Those who seek to be transferred to an- 
other district should consider all the con- 
tingencies. A town board, in altering a 
district, should do the same. 

Q. Could not the district, by vote, ex- 
empt the parties above named ” 

A. A district, as such, has no power to 
do this. After the tax is collected, those 
who choose can privately pay back mon- 
ey, from their own pockets, to an equal 
amount. 

Q. Cannot a district board allow a 
school-house to be used for funerals ¢ 

A. A board would be justified of course 
by common courtesy in doing this, under 
proper circumstances, and need feel no 
hesitation in the matter, unless some of 
the tax payers positively object. 

Q. Isa pupil who comes into town 
from a country district and pays for his 
board in work entitled to free tuition in 
our public schools ? 

A. Notif said pupil’s legal residence 
is elsewhere and it is a mere temporary 
arrangement for the sake of attending 
the school. Paying for board in work 
does not give a pupil a different status 
from one paying in money. Of course 
tuition may be made nominal, if thought 
best, in any peculifr case. A young per- 
son at regular service in a family, or an 
apprentice, stands in a different relation. 
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Q. By mutual consent, my school was 

suspended two weeks; at the close of the 

term a special meeting voted to continue 

it two weeks; am I obliged to teach 

longer ? 

A. Not unless you agreed to. 


Q. Is town meeting a legal holiday ? 

A. It is not. 

Q. Can a board contract with a teacher 
to board around ? 

A. Jt has no such power; that is, to | 


oblige the people to board the teacher, in 
turn. A mutual arrangement may be en- 
tered into by which the teacher can be 
boarded in this way, but it is not a very 
good way. 

Q. Is it the province of the district or 
the board to determine the division and 
length of school terms? 

A. The district has power to do it; if 
it does not, then the board may do it. If 
the board wishes to vary from the vote of 
the district, a special meeting should be 
called. 

Q. Isa teacher's contract good altho’ 
his certificate expires betore the end of 
the term ? 

A. A teacher must keep himself pro- 
vided with an unexpired certificate, in or- 
der to be a legal or qualified teacher. He 
ceases to be such when his certificate ex- 
pires, and his contract ceases to be ope- 
rative. Were it otherwise, a teacher whose 
certificate had but a week to run could 
contract for a year, and teach the last 51 
weeks without a certificate. Moreover, 
the fact that a teacher holds a certificate 
now does not prove that he can get it re- 
newed. The necessity of the renewal of 
limited certificates is a part of the pro- 
tective policy of the law. When a teacher 
gains a life certificate, and thus has a reg- 
ular professional standing, he is exempt 
from the inconveniences of limited cer- 
tificates. 

Q. Suppose there is no fault found 


With a teacher’s mode of teaching and 
disciplining his school, but from person- 
al prejudices and slanderous stories which 
have been circulatedsthe board discharge 
the teacher before the expiration of his 
contract; will the teacher have a remedy; 
and if so, wl 


yat? 
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A. The board is not justified in dis. 
charging a teacher without cause—that 
is, some failure on his part to fulfill his 
contract. If it does, the teacher has a 
remedy in a suit for damages. 

Q. Isa teacher exempt from poll-tax? 


A. He is not. 

Q. Can a teacher’s wages be garni- 
sheed ? 

A. Probably the courts would decide 


in the negative, as being against public 
policy, the teacher being a public ser- 
vant. 

Q. In case a county superintendent 
resigns in his first year, is a successor to 
be appointed for the balance of the term ? 

A. No, only for the balance of the 
year. At the Fall election a successor is 
to be elected for the second year. 

Q. Am TI justified in granting a first 
grade certificate, if the candidate has 
taught but three terms ? 

A. The rule for a State certificate is 
satisfactory evidence of success in teach- 
ing for at least three ordinary school 
terms. (Schoo! Code, p. 117). The county 
superintendent need not require more for 
the highest certificate given by him. 

Q. I licensed a teacher a year ago, and 
she utterly failed in her school; ought I 
to grant her a certificate this year, if she 
passes a good examination ? 

A. Not if you are satisfied of her ina- 
bility to teach. The first time of course 
it is an experiment, but it should not be 
repeated if disastrous. 

Q. Can a county superintendent re- 
quire all candidates for first and second 
grade certificates to be examined in one 
place ? 

A. No, the law not only provides for 
the several grades, but requires the super- 
intendent to divide the county into in- 
spection districts, which is of course for 
the accommodation of candidates for all 
grades. 

Q. Can a superintendent decline ex- 
mining fora first grade because he is 
not prepared with questions ? 

A. Ne; he should be prepared, or at 
all events able to prepare questions, with- 


out delay, if required. 











EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 





It may be interesting to many of our 
readers to learn something of the present 
public school system of England. To 
obtain a full knowledge of all its details 
is a task somewhat like that of mastering 
aGreek grammar. It may be compared to 
atangled forest which a landscape garden- 
er has just begun to free from underbrush 
aad pierce with roads in the hope of trans- 
forming it into an agreeable park. 

The original growth may be said to 
have been spontaneous and unsystematic. 
There grew up Church of England schools, 
Protestant schools, Roman Catholic 
schools, Church oa Scotland schools, 
Free Church schools, and we know not 
what other Church schools. Education 
appears to have been left almost exclu- 
sively to the religious denominations,—to 
have been regarded as the province of 
the Church. 

In 1847 came an attempt to systematize 
and nationalize the elementary schools. 
Then for the first time annual parliamen- 
tary grants were made to assist in estab- 
lishing and in maintaining such schools. 
The central idea of these grants was to 
stimulate and to supplement voluntary 
local action. And it must be remember- 
ed that this local action was not, as with 
us, a self-imposed and legally collected 
tax upon the property of a district or a 
township. It was the voluntary action of 
individuals or the donation of a church, 
or both. The sources of local revenue 
were thus endowments, voluntary contri- 
butions, and scholars’ fees. 

The schools were not, as a general rule, 
free. If instruction was gratuitous, it 


was often under such conditions as made | 


the acceptance of the charity a disgrace. 
Weekly fees brought by the scholars—so 
mhiany pence each—formed a large portion 


of the regular income of the schools, and | 


still do. 
The parliamentary grauts avove referred 
to were of two kinds: 


ia establishing schools; 2d. Annual 
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| fications of the teachers, and tlie state of 
| the schools. All schools receiving gran'‘s 


become subject to examination by gov- 
ernment inspectors. 

As might be expected, when the accep!- 
ance of this aid, and compliance with the 
conditions on which it was given, were 
voluntary, many schools well supported 
by endowments, or otherwise, preferred 
to remain independent; others refuse 
the aid but invited inspection. Those 
schools again which were established by 
aid of government, and hence subject to 
inspection, and those whose managers 
fulfilled the conditions upon which ananu- 
al grants were made, were the only ones 
constituting the true field of government 
effort. To the latter class as the more 
numerous, and of which government re- 
ports chiefly speak, we shall mainly con- 
fine our attention. 

There were reported for the year end- 
ing August 3lst, 1871, of those receiving 
grants, 15,434 elementary schools, in 
England and Wales. Of those simply 
inspected there were only 776. 

Besides the elementary schools aided 
by these grants, there are training-schools 
for teachers receiving similar aid. The 
number of pupils in these for the year 
1872 was 1,666. 

The grant annually made by Parlia- 
ment for public education is administered 
by what is called the Education-Depart- 
ment. The regulations by which the 
money is distributed are very numerous 
and complex and a synopsis only of them 
can here be given. Inspectors are ap- 
pointed to verify the fulfillment of the 
conditions on which the grants are made, 
to collect information and to report the 
results to the Education-Department. 

Before any grant is made toa school 
there must be evidence (1) that it is a pub- 


| lic elementary school, and that no child 
| is refused admission except on reasonable 


grounds; (2) that the school is not carried 
on with a view to private emolument; (3) 


i that the school premises are healthy, wel] 
Ist. Grants to aid | lighted, drained, and ventilated, and con. 
j tain a principal school-room of sufficient 


grants, conditional upon the attendance | size; (4) that the teacher holds a certifi- 


aad proficiency of the scholars, the quali. 
3—-Vol. (VY, No 5 


eate; (5) that records of admission, daily 
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attendance, and accounts of income and 
expenditure are accurately kept; and that 
a few other less important conditions 
have been observed. 

The government grant is distributed as 
follows: The managers of a school 
which has had not less than 400 morning 
and afternoon sessions, in the course of a 
year, may claim at the end of the year 6s. 
per scholar according to the average 
number in attendance during the year. 
For every scholar present on the day of 
examination who has attended not less 
than 250 morning or afternoon sessions, 
Ss. are allowed; if more than 7 years of 
ige, 12s. subject to examination, i. ¢., 4s. 
for passing in reading, 4s. for passing in 
writing, and 4s. for passing in arithmetic. 

Grants are made to the managers of 
evening schools which have met not Jess 
than 80 times in the evening, in the course 
of a year: 4s. per scholar according to 
the average number in attendance through- 
out the year; and for every scholar who 
has attended not less than 50 evening ses- 
sions 7s. 6d., subject to examination, viz., 
2s. 6d. for passing respectively, in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

These few wiil give some idea of the 
great multitude of conditions under which 
government aid is distributed to both the 
elementary and the training schools for 
teachers. The conditions of examination 
and probation of teachers are equally mi- 
nute and elaborate. 

If the vast and complicated system of 
government grants and inspection is faith- 
fully and strictly enforced—which we 
have reason to doubt—the results must be 
a progress. But the defects in the Eng- 
lish school-system are (1) government aid 
merely awaiting and supplementing local 
action, and (2) the fact that instruction is 
not generally free—that free tuition where 


it exists is held in the light of a charity | 


and hence a disgrace. 
We shall give in our next issue some 


account of the Education Act of 1870, | 


which was a great advance beyond former 
things, and was passed mainly in conse- 
* National 
Whose purpose is 


quence of the action of the 
Education League,” 


to inaugurate still further reforms and to 
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}secure the establishment of an effective 
and truly national system which shall 
secure the education of every child in 
the country. 


TWO OR THREE PLAIN TRUTHS, 





The series of Spring Institutes closed 
on the 24th ult., bringing grateful rest to 
their conductors, and to the itinerant edi- 
tor of the JournaL. The Institutes were, 
with few exceptions, largely attended, and 
we believe were very fruitful in indicating 
to the teachers the wisdom of better 
methods, of higher qualifications, and of 
amore exalted conception of and enthu- 
siastic devotion to their work. 

We found, as we fad abundant reason 
to expect, many teachers, actual and pro- 
spective, of very poor qualifications. 
From one-third to one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Institutes were sadly deficien: 
in knowledge of the elementary branches. 
They were poor spellers, poor readers, 
with but limited knowledge of geography, 
only slightly acquainted with the piilos- 
ophy of arithmetic, and very deficient in 
}that general information which comes 
| from habitually reading books and news- 
papers, and which is itself an education 
of no mean degree. 

Many were unqualified to teach because 
extremely young. More were unqualified 
because of the absence of local adyant- 
ages for a higher culture than they pos- 
sessed. There appeared no correspond- 
ingly marked lack of native ability. In- 
deed we everywhere met a goodly nun- 
ber of fine-looking, naturally intelligent 
faces. Nature had been more prodigal of 
mental endowments than had art. We 
saw scores of young men and women of 
excellent capacity, of awakened ambition, 
but of limited attainments and narrow 
mental view. 

It was both a pleasure and a pain 
‘hear some of these respond to our ques- 
tion whether they coveted advantages for 

amore liberal culture. The flushed face, 
|the eager, speaking eye, the heartfelt 
iwords, “O that we might have sucl 
itold eloquently of awakened but yatu 
‘desires fora glory beyond their reaci.. 
ne Gistes 
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highest honor, nobly cultured men and 
women,—wil] never be very numerously 
found within our borders, until the means 
for a higher education than the district 
schools afford shall be widely and wisely 
scattered over the surface of our com- 
monwealth. 

Yet not these means alone are wanting. 
There is something else equally needed 
for the upbuilding of our State school 


system. This is a higher appreciation of 


o 


schools on the part of “the yeomanry,” | 


the holders of property, tax-payers, and a 
concurrent willingness to pay the greater 
cost of better 

The old proverb, “ There is no excellence 
without labor,” now reads, ‘There is no 
excellence without money.” Money will 
produce anything, from a pin to a moun- 
tain tunnel,—from a way-side school to a 
University, or a national system of edu- 
cation. In this age money is the meas- 
ure and the equivalent of nearly every- 
thing. It is in one sense the very bul- 


wark of our liberties, our culture, our | 


religion. This is not to be regretted. On 


the contrary, it is a proof of our high | 


civilization. 


Is the country to be defended? Are | 


schools or churches to be established ? 
Money is the immediate agent. Yea, 
more,—it is largely the measure of man’s 
devotion, of man’s earnestness, in the 
prosecution of any enterprise, selfish or 
philanthropic. The fact is, that as society 
ig now constituted, this is inevitable. In 
the most purely defensive war money is 
as necessary as muscle. In an enterprise 
to extend the bounds of human know- 
edge or to ameliorate human condition, 
success is equally dependent upon the 
use of this potent force. Money has been 
called the root of all evil, but in a much 
broader and truer sense it is the root of 
all good. 

It is idle to expect any marked progress 
in education except upon the condition 
necessary for progress in other enterpri- 


ses. The money cost of progress is an) 


indispensable element of success. Good 
teaching is, in general, ss much more 
Ce stly than bad tere} 


Lg is & go 


ree ts mare ¢ nsive tain a poor 


and higher advantages. | 


rood house | 


one. We cannot have good schocls at 
| the cost of poor ones. This is as certain 
|as any fact in political economy. And 
| one important reason for the continued 
| presence of so many poor teachers and 
| pocr schools is either the unwillingness 
| or the inability of the people to pay th¢ 
; higher cost of something better. In some 
| of the newer and more sparsely settled 
| counties of the State the present cost of 
| the schools may be nearly as great es the 
| people can afford; but in the older and 





richer counties there prevails a frugality 
as unnecessary as it is unwise. 

We speak advisedly and moderately 
when we say that in many of the older 
counties of the State the present cost of 
supporting the schools might be doubied 
or trebled without much inconvenience 
to tax-payers, and with marvelous effect 
upon teechers, upon children, upon so- 
wages of country 
teachers are such as neither to encourage 
nor to permit the attainment of higher 
As a matter of dollars 


ciety. The present 


qualifications. 
and cents, the country schools—the ones 
in which there is most need of reform— 
| offer no inducements to Normal or Aca- 
demic training. The consequence is that 
| the Normal Schools exert, and will con- 
| tinue to exert, but trifling influence upon 
|} the rural districts. As long as the wages 
of teachers in the latter give ng more en- 
| couragement to higher attainments, so 
| long will these teachers continue to be, 
| in large measure, ineflicient. 

| Any marked reform and progress in our 
| 

| 





common schools—of which there is nee 

enough—must commence with, or at least 
| be synchronous with, @ broader und wiser 
| Liberality in expenditure. The policy that 
gives the smallest possible amount of 
| money to the support of schools, that for- 
bids teachers attending Institutes, or al- 





lows it only with loss of time, and that 


requires twenty-two days of actual teach- 
i 


1@ for a school month, is not the enlight- 


ened policy that shall build up a great, 


free, and enduring State. 
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The Institute, held at Milton, Rock Co., 
from March 80 to April 38, is acknowl- 
edged by all to be the best ever held in 
the county. As advertised, the teachers 
met in the public school building, but it 
soon became evident that this was not 
equal to the demand for room, and on 
Wednesday morning they assembled in 
the College Chapel. 


interesting and instructive. The carnest, 
energetic teacher went away at the close 
of the Institute with his “ notebook” well 
filled with valuable suggestions, which, 
as occasion may demand, will be wisely 


incorporated in the work of coming terms. | 


To such an one the week’s work has been 
profitable. The important lesson of the 
weck, and one that was learned by all in 
attendance, was the want of thorough 
preparation, on the part of the teacher, 
for the work in hand. Having learned 
this lesson the faithful teacher was en- 
couraged to make due preparation and 
become in reality a teacher. 

The lectures on Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, were well attend- 
ed and merited the attention and careful 


consideration that were accorded them. | 


The admirable address of State Superin- 
tendent Searing will be long remembered 
by the people of Milton and the teachers 
of Rock county. Breaking loose from 
the custom of speakers on such occasions, 
that of culogizing our school system, 
Supt. Searing drew the picture of our ed- 
ucational interests as they are. He 
handled, “ without gloves,” the various 
defects and abuses of our system. His 
methods of improvement met with a 
hearty response from those present. 

The address of Prof. W. D. Parker, of 
Janesville, was eminently practical and 
to the point. He pointed out the means 
by which the teacher was to prepare him- 
self for his work, and gave an impressive 
outline of the character and duty of the 
true teacher and of the work he was 
called upon to perform. 

Prof. Albert Whitford, of Milton Col- 
lege, lectured Thursday evening upon the 
“Transit of Venus.” His subject was 


ably handled, and his method of present. | 


The exercises, as | 
conducted by Prof. Graham, were both | 
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ing it was such that all present were in. 
terested and pleased. Every teacher who 
listened to this address ought to have 
been convinced that the physical sciences, 
as Astronomy, Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy can be presented in an at. 
tractive form. While probably not a 
score of those present had ever studied 
Mathematical Astronomy, yet all were 
able to understand the whole lecture. 
| Prof. Whitford’s method of presenting 
| the topic was most excellent, and our 
| teachers would do well to imitate him as 
regards methods of presenting topics to 
| their classes. 

| If every Institute is as ably conducted 
!and successful as this one has been, they 
cannot but prove of the greatest utility to 
the teachers and schools of the State. 
One hundred and four teachers reported 
themselves as working members. The 
interest of the exercises continually called 
in many visitors while at times the room 
was crowded. The untiring industry of 
Supt. J. B. Tracy contributed greatly to 
the success of the Institute and to the 
comfort of all present. ed 











J&EFFERSON Co.—We are favored with 
the following account of the Institute: 

A large and successful Institute was 
held at Fort Atkinson, April 6-10, con- 
ducted by Prof. A. Salisbury. One hun. 
dred and thirty-six teachers were present 
during the whole or a part of the time. 

Among the most interesting exercises 
were those in Orthoepy and Biography 
which were conducted by Prof. Salisbury. 
Prof. Rockwood, of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, gave a very pleasant reading. 
“How Justice was Administered in Chi- 
cago,’ was given in an inimitable man- 
ner. Mr. Newcomb conducted several 
exercises in Arithmetic in a satisfactory 
way. Prof. Marsh gave his method of 
teaching Civil Government. He thought 
the teacher should seize upon passing 
events to awaken inquiry in the mind of 
the pupil. Mr. Sloan gave the history of 
Penmanship and his mode of teaching 
the Spencerian system. Model classes 
were taught by Prof. J. Q. Emery, Mr. 
Kinney, Mr. Miller and Mr. Porter. The 
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teachers received some valuable hints and 


ing. Prof. Salisbury gave a sub-lecture 
upon Grammar, and Prof. Rockwood gave 
his method of teaching it. Both gentle- 
men thought it should be taught by 


writing short descriptions of familiar ob- | 
jects; mistakes should be placed upon | 


the board for class citicism. Prof. Salis- 


bury thought Grammar should be taught | 


xs an art before as a science, and question- 
ed the utility of so much parsing and 
analyzing. A class in spelling, consist- 
ing of the members of the Institute, had 
twenty-five words given them by Prof. 
Salisbury, as a closing exercise. 
were some amusing attempts to rival 
Artemus Ward and Josh Billings. The 
ladies seemed io be better spellers than 
the gentlemen. Probably Burns was 
right when he wrote “ Her ’prentice hand 
she tried on man, And then she made the 
lasses O!” Prof. Salisbury answered the 
numerous queries placed in the Question 
Box with great tact and ability. In doing 
so, he gave the teachers advice upon 
schoo] government, corporal punishment, 
&e., &. 

On Tuesday evening, Prof. Emery gave 
an address, and an interesting essay was 
read by Miss Eolah Henry. On Wednes- 
day, State Supt. Searing gave a lecture 
which was spoken of in the highest terms 
by the people of Fort Atkinson, as well 
as the teachers. The deplorable yet 
quite amusing picture of some of our 
schools,had,evidently, been photographed 
“from life,’ and the negative is “ pre- 
served”? in far too many of our schools. 
Prof. Marsh lectured on Thursday; he 
ably advocated the necessity for practical 
education. Miss Emma Jenkins read an 
essay which gave evidence of a depth of 
thought, a realization of the teacher’s 
work and an earnestness, rarely found. 

Before the close of the Institute, resolu- 
tions thanking Prof. Salisbury for the 
efficient manner in which he had con- 
ducted the Institute, and our energetic 
County Supt., Mr. 8. A Craig, for his un- 
tiring efforts in prosecuting the Institute 
to so successful an issue, were unani- 
wously adopted. The teachers separated 


suggestions from their methods of teach- | 


There | 


|feeling invigorated for a stronger and 
more persistent effort toward higher 
| teaching. Realizing past deficiencies, 
| they were encourage by the thought that 
| “now is & glorious word, and henceforth 
| is forever within our grasp.” C.F. W. 


THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL, 





To the Teachers und Pupils of Wisconsin: 

Before another number of the JOURNAL 
|is issued, the birthday of Agassiz, the 
| 28th of May, will have come. In accord- 
| ance with what now seems to be almost a 
| spontaneous impulse, the teachers and 
| pupils of the whole country will, on that 
day, contribute to a MEMorraL Funp in 
| honor of this noble man and teacher, and 
for the benefit of what will be at once an 
enduring monument to him, and a ser- 
| vice and pride to the nation—the Museum 
| of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge. 
| This movement has, as it deserves to 
| Bee the encouragement of the leading 
| educational men of the entire country. I 
| most cordially commend it to the teach- 
ers and pupils of Wisconsin, with the 
‘hope that our State will fitly and nobly 
| respond to this call of affection and hon- 
or for one whose name has so long been 
almost a household word in all intelligent 
homes, and whose self-sacrificing labors 
have shed luster upon the country of his 
adoption. 

I call attention to the subjoined ex- 
tract from a circular of the Memorial 
Committee, and to the instructions of 
Treasurer Barnard. 

EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Cambridge is an independent establish- 
ment, governed by a faculty of its own. 
It was founded fifteen years ago by Agas- 
siz, and has grown to its present propor- 
tions under his hand. In connection 
with it is the newly-established School of 
Experimental Zoology on the Island of 
Penikese, endowed by Mr. Anderson of 
New York. The system of instruction 
has the widest character, and includes 
elementary teaching, as well as the high- 
est investigations. The exhibition-rooms 
are free to the public. Large sums have 
already been expended in bringing this 
national museum to its present condition. 
Its collections, in severa] branches, are 
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superior to those of the British Museum | Titrs NumBur.—it “ variety is the spice 
or the Garden of Plan's. To make such | lof” a perio lie al, this number of the 
an establishment useful, it must have a | Joursat is spicy. Senator Howe makes 
large building, and a considerable annual | em is spicy. Senator Howe makes 
income for the payment of professors and | rest. Eliot's position quite an uncom. 
assistants. To perfect the grand plan | fortable one to hold.—* Keeping a Schoo! 
conceived by Agassiz will require at least | proom Clean” is s uggestive in other di 
three hundred thousand dollars, of which | aides an ‘his eet ai iia 
about one-third would be used in enlarg. | °°" O"* 0100. 2 Re BOERS SACS BENICNeS Ore 
ing the building, and two-thirds would | all good for the school-room.—The review 
be funded. of Herbert Spencer is completed, and the 
Itis to be hoped that the people of) reyjewer is dese ‘rving his name, Quick; 
America, for whom Agassiz unselfishly | 





labored, and among whom he spent the | 
best portion of his life, will not hesitate | 
to carry on the work he began. His ex- 
ample and his teachings have benefited | 
every section of the country. The Muse. | | 
um he planned and founded w ill, if suit- 
ably endowed, become an ever-increasing | 
source of scientific and practical useful 
ness to the nation and the world. 
cannot doubt, therefore, that this appee al | | 
will be answered by the public in the | 
same generous spirit in which Agassiz | 
devoted his genius to the furtherance of | 
science and to the advancement of edu- 
cation among us. 

To Teachers: 

You are earnestly requested to co-ope- | 
rate in the work of establishing this Fund, | . 
by reading the inclosed circular to your 
pupils, and by taking any other means 
that may occur to you of drawing their 

ttention, and the attention of their pa- 
rents to it. 

May we also ask you to superintend 
the taking up of the contribution, in | 
which we hope all the 
pils of your school will take part. 

Any sum, however small, will be cor- 
dially and gratefully received, and, most 
of all, we desire that the offering shall be 
in every respect spontaneous and willing. 

The amount collected may be forward- 
ed in bank checks on Boston or New 
York, or in Post-office money orders, pay- 
able to the order of James M. Barnard, 
Treasurer. You will oblige us by giving 
the exact address of your school, and the 
number of pupils and teachers contrib- 
uting, in order that a proper acknowledg- 
ment may be made, and a perfect record 
of the transaction may be placed in the 
archives of the Museum. 

For the Committee, 

JameEs M. BARNARD, Treusirer. | 
Room 4, No. 13 Exchange Street. | 
Boston, March 10, 1874. 





teachers and pu- | 





| discriminating as he does between Spen 
cer’s sound and unsound positions.— 
 eeapect the Body” and “Standing in 
the School Room” ure both practical and 
the latter, a timely warning.—The nex! 
| three articles, ure also to the purpose, and 
Education in New Hampshire is inter 
esting. —*The Length of School Sessious” 
touches a very important subject—one 
that needs full discussion, and action 
withal.—* The Word Method” shows an 
ingenious and skillful teacher.—* Spel! 
ing” and “The Spelling Class” go well 
together.—* Women as School Officers” 
shows that the world moves.—A sentence 

“ Book Science” contains the very gis! 
of the whole argument as to the disciplin 
ary value of scientific studies, as com- 
monly taught: “ No teaching of science 
is worth anything, as a mental discipline, 
which is not based upon direct percep- 
tion of the facts and practical exercise o! 


ithe observing and logical faculties upoa 


them.” This, from an acknowledged 
master, is an oracle to be heeded. Asa 
discipline, this book-science is about like 
reading a Latin author with a translation, 
and grammatical notes explaining every 
new word and usage.—It will help to in- 
crease interest in the “Agassiz Memoria! 
Fund” if the biography of the “Boy 
Agassiz” is brought to the attention of 
pupils, and it furnishes a text withal for 
encouraging the careful use of the ob- 
serving faculties. Two chapters more 
are to come. 

Fourth Norman ScHoou.—The con 
tract for building the Normal School a! 
River Falls, has been let to Augustus E. 
Henry and A. P. Henry, of Sheboygan 
Falls, for $51,807. The building is to be 
of nage and completed by the 
August, 1875. 
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Presipent Bascom arrived at the open- | 


ing of the term and boards at present 
with Prof. Sterling and will not bring his 
family west till next summer. We think | 
we express the sentiments of every student | 
of the University when we say that he | 
fulfills our highest anticipations. His 
plain, unostentatious manner, his thor- 


ough scholarship, his energy and decis- | 


ion of character and his marked ability 
in the class-room, show him unmistakably 
to be the right man for the place and one | 
who will command the respect and esteem 


of both students and faculty.— Unie. Presa. | 


RS es 
BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 

In the May issue of the Atlantic Mouthly 
we find a new department, besides the | 
usual ones of Literature, Art, and Music, 
devoted to Education. This addition to 
the already admirable characteristics of 
the Atlantic will be warmly received by a 
large proportion of its readers, and will 


tend to still further increase the number | 
The subjects discussed in | 
number are “ Fellowships in | 


of its friends. 
the May 
English and American Colleges,” “The 
Upper Schools in their Relation to the 
Colleges,” and “The Prussian Common- 
School System compared with the Amer- 
ican.’ The latter interesting and valuable 
article we shall reprint in the June num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 

The publishers of the Adluntic justly 
say that the subject of Education “ occu- 
pies the attention of a large class of the 
most thoughtful minds in America, and 
it seems every way fit that a magazine 
which aims at presenting the best thought 
in the country should devote a portion of | 
its space regularly to the v 


tions that are under discussion.” They 


add, “The work in this department will | 
not be so much in the record of events as | 


in the examination of problems which 


are exercising the minds of teachers of | 


various ranks. It is intended that mat- 
ters concerning all grades of schools, 
from the common school to the univer- 
sity, shall pass under review, and it is 
hoped that the discussion will be free | 
from Jocal prejudice or partisan bias. | 
Every effort will be made to render the 


various ques- | | 


| department of real service to those whe 
jare engaged in educational work. Be- 
| sides the discussion of principles, room 
will be found for the ex: wnination of 
| text-books.”’ 


| MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
| Unirep States. By T. W. Andrews, 


Prest. yong College, O. Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., New York and Cincin 


| 

} nati. 
| This seems to us the most interesting 
| book on the Constitution yet published. 
je author has carefully investigated the 
| history of our government, and the results 
/are given ina form partly narrative and 
partly expository, which renders the work 
a valuable addition to the text-books we 
already have on the Constitution, and a 
| very suitable one to be used in connection 
| with the study of U.S. History. 


Mover DIALoGuEs; compiled by Win. A 
Clark, Edr. Schoolday Magazine. J. 
W. Daughday & Co., Pubs., Phila. 

We are decidedly in favor of a judicious 
measure of declamation, dialogue, ete., i 
school. It gives interest, and does good 
in various ways. This collection of dia- 
louges is admirable, as might be expected 
from the taste and experience of the 
editor, and suitable not only for the 
school-room and school exhibitions, but 
for social gatherings, home amusement, 
etc. The pieces are the careful produc- 
tion of experienced and cultured writers, 
and are generally pictures of the cheer- 
ful and humorous side of life, rather than 
the melancholy of sentimental, while in 
)a number of instances, a bit of ridicule 
| has been so cleverly put, that it will en- 
| able certain classes of folks to see them- 
selves as others see them, more effectually 
/than by any other means. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW for May.— 
| The contents are: “First Impressions of 
| Rome,” by Edward A. Freeman, M. A., 
| LL. D., author of History of the Norman 
; Conquest and Lectures on Comparative 
| History, of London, England; “ Indian 
| Canney ” by General F. A. Walker, 
U.S. Indian Commissioner; “ Art at our 
National Capitol,” by the Editor, we pre- 
sume; “The Society of Jesus,” by E. cd 
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Pressense, D.D., Member National Assem- } 
bly, Versailles, France; ‘ Monopolies,” | 
by the Hon. C. C. Nott, Judge of Court of | 
Claims, Washington; and “John Stuart | 
Mill,” by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Pres- | 
ident of Yale College, with the usual no- | 
tices of books. The articles are all very | 
interesting. 





SCRIBNER’S tor May continues Jules 
Verne’s new story, “The Mysterious 
Island.” With this number a new vol- 
ume isbegun. Edward King has another 
“Great South” chapter, profusely illus- 
trated, this month dealing with the 
mountains of Tennessee, Georgia and 
South Carolina. “Adina,” an interesting 
story by Henry James, Jr., is begun; Mrs. | 
Spoftford has a touching story, entitled, | 
“At Last;” and there is a graphic sketch 
hy R. H. D. of “ The Doctor’s Wife.” Mr. 
Richardson’s illustrated paper on “The 
New Homes of New York,’ tells about 
the “flat” system of living. Mr. Sted- 
man discussess “Tennyson” with his 
usual skill. Mr. Ruffner, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Virginia, gives his opinion on “The Co- 
Education of the White and Colored Ra- 
ces; and Mr. Schumacher describes the 
lately discovered “ Silver Desert” of South 
America. Mr. Taylor’s “ District School,” 
ihe opening poem, is charmingly illus- 
trated by Sol. Eytinge. Dr. Holland, in 
Topics of the Time, writes about “Star 
Lecturing,” “The Great Temperance 
Movement” and “Political Morality.” 
The Etchings this month are enlarged 
four pages, 

LIpPINcoT?’s MaAGszrinE.—The May 
number maintains its usual freshness. 
“The New Hyperion,” by Edward Stra- 
han, illustrated, keeps on its way, each 
chapter seeming to possess a special in- 
terest of its own. “In a Caravan with 
Gerome the Painter,” illustrated, recalls 
pleasant incidents of this artist. The 
“Bluebirds of Spring” is a charming 





poem, breathing the air of May. George 
MacDonald's serial story, ‘“ Malcolm,” | 
deepens in interest, and really captivates | 


>! 


the reader, “A ‘Meet? in the Campagna,’ 








describes certain odd customs of fashion- 
able English and American visitors 
abroad. “Deshler & Deshler; or, My 
Life as a Book-Agent,” part first, by Se- 
rah Winter Kellogg, puts some very fresh 
life into a much-abused subject. “ Burr. 
ing and Burial,” by Fannie KR. Feudge, 


| discusses a subject that is commanding a 
| good deal of attention. 
'sida” is continued. 


“A Modern Cres. 
Next comes “The 
British Civil Service,” by Reginald Wyn- 
ford, and a Visit to Pasta, the greatest of 
lyric actresses, is described by R. Davey. 
Then comes a lively paper on Flirts, and a 
Poem, by John Boyle O’Reilly; the usual 
variety of Monthly Gossip and Literary 
Criticism completing the number, and 
making it very attractive for cultivated 
readers, 

“ScHOOL AND Home,” is the title of a 
Reading Paper, for children in Second 
and Third Readers, of which two num. 
bers were issued last Fall. It is now un- 
der the management of Miss D. A. La- 
throp, Principal of the Cincinnati Normal 
Schol. Many schools are using these, or 
similar Reading Papers, with great ad- 
vantage, and the name of Miss Lathrop is 
a sufficient guarantee that the articles 
will be of the highest order, and fully 
adapted to meet just the wants of the 
pupils. The publishers will send copies 
for examination to any teacher who will 
apply for them and send two stamps for 
postage. The first five numbers are 2!. 
ready issued, and others will follow in 
season to be used as “ Examination Pa- 


pers” for reading classes before the close 
|of the year. The terms are, one hundred 


copies, ordered at one time, $1.50; one 
thousand copies, $12.50. Address Geo. E. 
Stevens & Co., publishers, 39 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ScHOOL FuRNITURE.— We call attention 
to the advertisement of Prof. Roberts. 
His School Desks, we understand, give 
good satisfaction. 

A.S. Barnes & Co. announce a Nov- 
elty in the way of Slated Books, See 


acvertisement. 
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